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THE BROADWAY 


NO. 9, 
FOR MAY. 


NOW READY. 


ConrTaAINs 


I. BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free Lance. By 
the author of “ Guy Livingstone.” Witb a full-page 
Iastration, by Pasquier. 


Chapter 5Exvi—Dome Giacinta’s Tale. 
rides 


XXXV 
XXXVIL —How Ralph Brakespeare was made 


welcome in France, 


IL. THE as VIEW OF Ee COPYRIGHT QUES- 
TION. an American author (Richard Grant W hite). 
lll. ART + athe CRITICISED. By W. W. Fuxx. 
lV. HOW WE INAUGURATED ENSIGN McNISH. 
Captain Lavrencs Lockaarr. Part I. 


By 


V. ENCORES. 
VL. THE NEW YORK ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


VIL THE HISTORY OF THE GUARDS’ MEMORIAL. By 
Joun BBLL. 


Vill, FOR MUSIC. By GzraLp Massey. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
A NEW WORK BY THE 
RIGHT HON. W. BH. GLADSTONE, M.-P., 
oN 


““ECCE HOMO.” 
12mo, cloth. Price $1 50, 


FROM THE ALBION. 


hes his task in a spirit of hearty admi- 
ration for its author, and accomplishes it with the ease of a 
thinker, and the grace of a skilful writer, whe has long since 


thought and written on the great problem of CUbristianity.”’ 
FROM THE SCOTTISH AMERICAN. 


“ Composed by a layman whose name commands the highest 
respect, exhibiting as they do so much reverence for the truth of 
religion, and so much love for the study per se, and worthy as they 
are of a work ofso mnch excellence and power as ‘ Ecce Homo,’ 
they Pome a valuable contribution to the religious literature of 

e day.” 


“ Mr. Gladst 





FROM THE CITIZEN. 


“Mr. Gladstone is not only one of the foremost statesmen of 
England, but as a pape b= finished writer he has no — 
rior, and this elaborate and brilliant review is fully worthy of 
reputaticn,” 


FROM THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


“ As literary com 8 they evince the scholarly character 
of their author, and his aptitude and facility in the use - his 
vernacular, as well as his skill in entation...... 
read = ebook, every line of it, and with much interest ond satis- 


FROM THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


“In the beautiful —. - or Sm aoe 

thy of the t an e fair pages on which it a , he 
deals with Get in the heartiest spirit of puecinlion 

He authenticates and approves with wonderful beauty of cmpeut. 
tion and arrangement, the presentment of the Saviour on the 
human side as made in the volume on which he comments.”’ 


, whose matter is wor- 


THE DISCIPLE and other Poems. y George Macdonald, au 
thor of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourtiood" etc., ete. 12mo, 
cloth extra, printed on toned paper. $1 75. 


EARLY rears. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
Sunday Magazine.” 16mo, cloth antique. 

REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman Mac- 
leod, D.D., —_ of “ Good Words.” Becond bitaee, crown 
Svo, “cloth: $3 00. 


aa eutnors semaine, a Edition ot 


Editor of “ The 
"5 cents. 


childhood, child-fancy 
Folly Ueoteeted by J. £. Millais and others. 
vik edges and fall gilt elde. 75 cents. 


poesia ee & SONS, Publishers. 
416 Broome Street, New York, 


a large | charity toward them.” 


and child- 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, 
Have Just Published : 
L 
JOHN MILTON AND His TIMBS. 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 
BY MAX RING. 


l vol, 8vo. Paper Covers, $1 50 Cloth, $2. 


Illustrated with Eight Designs by Gaston Fay 


From the “ Leipzig Europa,” 

“ John Milton and His Times” is title of a novel by Max Ring 
which excited, a few months ago, the greatest attention at Berlio, 
where it was published at the very time when Schrader's famous 
painting, ‘Milton Dictating Paradise Lost to His Daughters,” 
was exhibited in that city. The novel—an historical tale in the 
best sense of the word—deserves no less tha praise of the critic 
and the interest of the public than Schrader’s Pi 
Max Ring has betrayed the intellectual Samson of “O1d Rngland 
with much skill and success. We were especially delighted with 
three episodes of the work, the meeting of the poet with his early 
love, Alice Egerton, in Haywood Forest; the scene between 
Cromwell and Henderson ; the Puritan, on the battle-field of Mars- 
ton Moor, and the visit which the Duke of York, afterward King 
James II., paid to the blind poet in order to gloat on his misfor- 
tunes, 





Il, 
NOT WISELY, BUT, TOO WELL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. 
1 vol., 12mo, Paper Covers, 60 cents. 
From “ The Troy Whig.” 


{ The reader will unwillingly lay it down after commencing the 
perusal, and he wi!l assuredly find that his faith in human nature 
is increased and strengthened. |,The author writes in the interest 
of those whom the world sneers at or quietly ignores, and the 
reader will feel that he has a duty to exercise at least common 


From “ The Lafayette Courier.” 

“The unknown authoress who has written these two works evi- 
dently likes to give very odd titles to her works, but, inasmuch as 
the books themselves are excedingly good, no one will find fault 
with their titles, “Not Wisely, But Too Well” will add to the 


literary reputation which the authoress gained by her former 
work.” 


IIL. 
DORA. 
BY JULIAZKAVANAGH, 
1 yol. Svo. Illustrated. Paper cover, $1 50; Cloth, $2. 
From ‘The Examiner.”’ 


« ¢ Dora’ is a book of which each character is a study, while the 
whole is unique in talent, interest, and charm.” 
{From “The Atheneum.” 


“ Miss Kavanagh always writes things that are weeth reading. 
In the present novel there are sketches of ch 
interiors, bits of descriptive life, which are charming. ” 


From “ The Ohio State Journal.’’ 
@“ It is a sweet and tender story, which will be relished by all the 
admirers of ‘ Nathalie,’ and others of her exquisite stories.” 
From “ The Lafayette Courier.” 


“ Free alike trom flashy sensationalism and tedious dullness, 
these novels are noted for the purity of their style, the vivacity 
and sprightliness of the narrative, and the high moral tone that 
pervades them.” 


ot, 





From “ The City Item.” 

“ Miss Kavanagh’s style is, of course, well known ; it is grace- 
ful, fall of keen analysis, and possesses the polished elegance 
which only experience can give. 

“We may, therefore, pronounce “ Dora” to be her very best 
novel. Itis the ripe fruit of an author who has risen to true 
greatness.” 

Either of the above sent free by mail to any part ‘of the United 
States on receipt of the price. 





Cc. P. PUTNAM & SON’S 
NEW BOOKS FOR MAY. 
L 
A Story or THe Moravians. 
MARRYING BY LOT: 
A Tale of the Primitive Moravians, 
By Charlotte B. Mortimer. 
1 Vol, 12mo., $1 75, [On Wednesday, May 27.} 
In this volume will be found in detail, ample illustrations of 
matrimonial destinies of 


this extraordinary mode of settling 
the whole of a Christian den, ww 


I. 
MATHIEU ROPARS, 
ET CETERA, 
By an Ex-Editor. 12mo., $125. [On the 3d of Jane} 


IIL. 
WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 
A Manual for Housekeepers. 12mo, 


The design of the 
the table =, day ty: 2 on 
o- pnd of thinking. 


alone Pym ag nya A daily” 
ner ani ota eet ae 


income of the A of 
and Sauces of rare merit apes « cennrabte cbdbibon es the 


IV. 
THE USE OF TOBACCO: 
ITS PHYSICAL, MORAL, AND SOCIAL BVILS. 
By J. H. Griscom, M.D. 32mo., 25 cents ; Cloth, 50 cents, 
Now Ready. 
*,* This “ Counterblast” st “the Weed” contains new 
and startling facts well worth the serious attention of all victims 
to this narcotic nuisance and pernicious poison. 
Vv. 
The First Volume of PUTNAM’S MAGAZINE. 
With 90 luteresting Papers and Six Portraits, 
Syo, $2 50, 


VI. 


WIND AND WHIRLWIND—A Novel. By Mr. Thom, White 
12mo, $1 50. 


A TREATISE ON COAST DEFENCE®r 

Based on the experience gained by officers of the Corps of En 
gineers of the Army of the Confederate States, and compiled from 
official reports of officers of the Navy of the United States, 
made during the late North American war from 1861 to 1865, 


BY VON SOHELINA, 


“Lt. Col. and Chief Engineer of the Department of the Gulf of 
Mexico, of the army of the late Confederate States of America. 
1 Vol., 8vo, Cloth, $15 00 





D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
‘Neo, 192 Broadway. 





OLE BULL’S 
LAST CRAND CONCERTS 
(prior to his departure for Europe} will take place in 
STEINWAY HALL, 
on 
SATURDAY, MONDAY, and TUESDAY EVENINGS 
May 30, June 1 and 2. 


A number of pavesasss —y will appear. 
An entire change of programme for each evening, including the 


MOST BRILLIANT COMPOSITIONS OF MR. OLE BULL. 









































































































THE ALBION, 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THO BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 





BCOTIA. .c.cccces leaves New York.... Wednesday, June 3. called at his office during his absence, anxious to receive the aid of his e 
JAVA, cccccacsoes leaves New York.... Wednesday, Jane 10 to Havana, and will be prepared to receiv his office, No. 
CUBA.. rcoceseee leaves New York.... Wednesday, June 17 
CRINA. 000002096 leaves New York .... Wednesday, June 2%. | of every age, without ‘d to the duration of the 

— AUSTRALASIAN leaves New York .... Wednesday, Jury 1. Cuba, established seve 


SCOTIA,.........leaves New York.... Wednesday, July 8. 


TO PARIS. 3 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 


Berths not secured until paid for, 
u 


An experienced g@rgeon on board. effectual remedy. 


' The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of ing, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


‘TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
i (leecanp). The Inman Line, uncer contract with the United 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 

BVERY SATURDAY, and 
EVERY ALTERNATE MONDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River, 

KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 

Finst CaBIN .......-.-.8100 00 | STEBRAGE ..........+0- $55 00 
l to London....105 v0 Do. to London....40 0 
Do, to Paris..... .115 00 Do, to Paris.......50 00 





Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $35, payable in currency. 

Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Steerage, $10, payable in Gold. 

Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates, 

Stcerage passage from Liverpoo! or Queenstown, $40. 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends, 

For further information, apply at the Company’s oflices, 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 

TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 

YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 

ine, consisting of the 
FRANC 








Capt. Thompson,,.....3,450 “* 
THE QUEEN...,...... Capt. Grogad..ceoseseee3,017 “* 
HELVETIA........+« Capt, Cutting. ......+. 3,315“ 
BRIN....... Sccccescece Capt, Hall......0..00+++ 3,310 “ 
DENMARK........... Capt. Thomson,, --3,117 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA..... Capt. Lewis. ........ 2.872 “* 
VIRGINIA, ......66 00 Capt. Prowse..........». 2,876 “* 





eaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
fhe size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Stat® 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are unsurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
ege of their frieads from Liverpool or Queenstown (Ireland) tor 
$55 payable here in currency. . 
Drafts issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland. 
ph e from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Urricss or Tas Com- 
PANT, 57 Broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Oflice 


of the Company, 27 Broadway. 
. F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. W. 
Waresiy Live or Stzamens To anp From 
JAVERPOUL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 
AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S OBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 
DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain aud Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can always be 
obtained atlowest rates, For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUIT BROTHERS, & CO., 

86 South St. or 233 Broadway, N. Y. 
NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NBW YORE AND BREMEN, 

via SOUTHAMPTON. 


The Scasw STEAMERS OF Tre Norta German Lioxp run 
rogularly between New York, Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
sng the United States Mail, 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON ,—EVERY TUESDAY. 

FROM NEW VWORM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 





Price of Passage — From New Yore To Buemen, Lonpon, 
flavKe, and SouTHAMPTON—First Cabin, #120; second Cabin, 
672; Steerage, #55. Yrom Buxemen to New JY oxnx—First Ca- 


bin, $120; second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. 
payable in gold. 

These vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. . 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel, 

All letters must pass through the Post office, 


Price of passage 


tay-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Srued, 


Rilis of Lading will positively not be delivered before goods are | Sterling, in Mongy and Estates, remain unclaimed in Great Bri- 


Seared at the Custom Mouse. 


*P©cie taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the All letters must be 


ewest® “Ses, For freight or passage apply to 


_ . - periodical visits. 
Chief Cabin Pascage.....8150 00 | Second Cabin Passage.... ..$80 | of two postage stamps. 


Is a gentle and coolin 
orm of a Powder, pleasant to take an 





ive them at 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Kaupture in its varied forms and stages, in 
disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the “‘ Morado Grande,” 
years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of bis personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pupils, await his 
Descriptive circulars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, mailed on receipt 


RUPTURED 


PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


DR, SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his 


tients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
rience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
i rsons 
avana, 








TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Cathartic or Purgative medicine, in the 
is recommended and 
sed by the best Physicians in the country as a most reliable and 


EFFERVESCENT 


Cures Dyspepsia, 
Cures Heartburn, 
Cures Sick Headache, 


SELTZER: 


Cures Indigestion, 
Cures Costiveness, 
Cures Piles, 


APERIENT 


Cures Sour Stomach, 
Cures Nervous Headache, 
Cures Liver Complaint, 


A POWDER 


Cures Bilious pedeche, 

Cures Rheumatic Complaints, 

Cures Jaundice, 

{tis a most efficient medicine for Females and Children whose 
stomachs frequently reject ordinary purgative medicines. Read 
our pamphlet of testimonials, and as you value your life and 
health, lose not an hour in procuring a bottle of this most won- 
derfal remedy. 

Manafactured only by the Sole Proprietors, 


TARRANT 4 OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 


The reputation this excellent medicin 
enjoys, is derived from its a, one ° 
which are truly marvellous. veterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by it. Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 

wated by the ful i 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
have been radically cured in such great 
numbers in almost every section of the 
. country, that the public scarcely need to be 
fhforimeu vt its virtues Or uses. 
Scrofulous poisor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race, Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enteebling 
or fatal diseases, without exciting a suspicion of its presence, 
Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or ery | the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited in the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
by eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of dis 
ease Cy Persons afllicted with the iollowing complaints 
generally 


















find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this SARSAPARILLA: St, Anthony's Fire, Rose or Krysipelas 
Tetter, Salt Kheum, Scald Head, Kingworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
fections of the muscular and nervous systems. 

Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
thongh a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 
dies by any medicine. « But lopg continued use of this medicine 
will cure ,the complaint. Leucorrhewa or Whites, Uterine U!- 
cerations, and Female Diseases, are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis. 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulatious of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
plaints, Torpidity, Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 
Jaundice, whet arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi- 
sons in the blood. This SaRsaPaRiLua is a great restorer tor the 
strength and vigor of the system. Those who are id and 
Listless, Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with Nersous Ap- 
rebensions or Fears, or any of the affections symptomatic of 
Veakness, will flod immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 


Prepared by DR. J.C, AYER & OO., Practical and 
Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 








ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 
THE BEST ANI) MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath. 
Prepared only by 
DELLUC &CoO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


No, 635 Broadway. New York, 
CAUTION. 

Being desirous of protecting our customers and the public 
against a new and dangerous imftation offered to them under a 
similar name, we would request them to closely observe that they 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 


L 150,000,000 





tain and Ireland. in many cases as far back as 1600. Fee to searca 
for any name, $200. Genealcgtes traced, Wills searched for, 
pre-paid. UN & CO., Unclaimed Money 





OBLRICHS & Co, 68 Broad Street, 


and have thirty years to run before matu , 
be reeeived in New York. at the COMPANY'S OFFIC 
Nassau Street, and by /OHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, and by the Company's advertised Agents throughout 
the United States. 


550 MILES 


OF THE 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Running West trom Omaha 
ACROSS THE OCOONTINENT, 
ARE NOW FINISHED. 
WHOLE GRAND LINE TO THE PACIFIC WILL BE 
COMPLETED IN 1870. 


The means provided for construction have proved ample, and 
there is no lack of funds for the most vigorous prosecution of the 
enterprise The Company’s FIRST MORTGAGE BOUNDS, pay- 
able, PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST, IN GULD, are now offered 


at PAR. They pay 


SIX PER CENT, IN GOLD, 


Subscription will 
No, 20 


A PAMPHLET and MAP for 1868, showing the Progress of the 
Work, Resources for Construction, and Value of Bonds, may be 


obtained at the Company's Offices or its advertised Agents, or will 
be sent free on application. 


JOHN J, CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
April 10, 1868 
. 





NEW FLOWER SEEDS AND SPRING BULBS. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 JOHN sST., NEW YORK, 


Have the pleasure to announce the completion of their 
CATALOGUE ot FLOWER SEEDS and 
SPRING BULBS for 1868, 
Resurrection Plants 25cts. Each by! Mail. 

NEW SEED CATALOGUE FOR 1868 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 Jous Sree, 
New York, 
Haye the pleasure to announce that their 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE and 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS 
For 1868, is now ready for Mailing to all applicants 





MISS LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRK STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 





NO. 831 BROADWAY. 


eas FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS, 
Square and Upright; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet Organs, the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pianos. Melodeons, and Organs at great bargairs. 
Any of the above instrumen.s ot and rent applied, if pur- 
chased; Monthly instalments recei from one to two years. 
Chickering's, Steinwsy’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
Pianos tuned and Ilustrat ogues majled. Ware- 
rooms, No. 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATEKS & ©O 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 
N.E.Corne: Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Buots 
and thoes of his own manufacture; also, Imported English 


Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball oboes, at reason- 
able prices. 











5B. BH. OSBORN 
TRUNK MANUFACTURER. 
Established }2 years, at 335 Sixth Ave., une deor below 2ist 
St., = Trunks and Travelling Bags of all kinds constantly 
on hand. 


 HOLLOWAW’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
ions” are no more. The 
disco of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the neecsei=- 











and Estates Kegistry [containing upwards of 90,000 names 
6 Prince cf Wales Road. ondon, oglacd. ' 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans marecurrunt. 
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Literature. 


AN ARAB LOVE 80NG. 
BY R. H. STODDARD. 


I hid my love, when near you, 
My pain for your sweet sake ; 
But now that you are absent, 
My heart must speak, or break ! 
God save you from such passion ! 
It never knows despair ; 
For whether kind or cruel, 
You are the only fair ! 


You wili not see me, sweetest ! 
Nor answer, when I call ; 

But I will follow, follow 

a the ’s wall! 

, shut r inst me, 

Twill not doubt, bm d 

God still leaves one door open— 
The door of hope, my dear ! 


Could I have loved another, 
That time is now no more; 
I cover with my 
The threshoid of 
Open the door of pity, 
And hear ‘my burning sigh, 
For absent from you longer 
Is sadder than to die! 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 


List to a tale well worth the ear 

Of all who wit and sense admire— 
Invented—it is very clear— 

Some prior to Matthew Prior. 
False and Truth, “upon a time,” . 

One day in June’s delicious weather 
(Twas in a distant age and clime), 

Like sisters, took a walk together. 
Ospagh aged ed a a 

roug’ we ai t meadow, 

To where a beech beside a brook 

Invited rest beneath its shadow. 
There, sitting in the pleasant shade, 

pon the margin’s grassy matting 

(A velvet cushion ready made), 

The young companions fell to chatting. 
Now, while in voluble discourse 

On this and that their tongues were running, 
As habit bids each speaks—perforce, 

The one is frank, the other cunning, 
Falsehood, at length, impatient grown 

With scandals of her own creation, 
Said, “ Since we two are quite alone, 

And nicely screen’d from observation, 
Suppose in this delightful ril 

While all around is so Fomutons, 
We take a bath ?”—Said Truth, “1 will— 

A batb, I’m sure, will be delicious !” 
At this her robe she cast aside, 
o Aas in the ry, that ran before her 

he plunged—like Ocean’s happy bride— 

As naked as her mother bore her | 
Falsehood at leisure now undress’d, 

Put off the robes her limbs that hamper, 
And, having donn’d Truth’s snowy vesi,- 

Ran off as fast as she could scamper. 
Since then the subtle maid, in sooth, 

Expert in lies and shrewd evasions, 
Has borne the honest name of Truth, 

And wears her clothes on all occasions. 
While Truth, disdaining to ap; 

In Falsehood’s petticoat and bodice, 
Still braves all eyes from year to year 

As naked as a marble goddess! 


door ! 





BLONDEL PARVA. 
By the Author of “ Maxims by a Man of the World.” 
CHAPTER 11. 
IN THE VICARAGE GARDEN. 


Besides its menor-house, Blondel Parva owns a vica 
which is in its way as charming, although neither so = 


nor so dilapidated. It can hardiy be to stand in its own 


grounds, so very scanty is the lawn that divides it from the| / 


village street, but then the street itself is 80 quiet and unpo- 
parson’s privacy is scarcely marred by that 
circamstance. At the back of the house there is a tolerably 
large garden, with one huge slumberous cedar, whose 
layers of shade you can lay and watch the summer hazes 
level flats, and the shining sea beyond 


them; for the is on the hill-top, and commands a 
view to southward such as the manor-house cannot pre- 
tend — 


—— than _—_ of salt- 
stately ps went on, 
Leviathan himself, for it is that a whale was 

stranded thereabouts, since near the cedar tree is an ar- 
bour, the entrance whereof is between its monstrous jaws. 
That was not, however, in the Rey. Charles Milton’s time, 
the present pro tem. incumbent, nor even i: 


large | paragement ; indeed, she and I are particularly good friends.” 





a —— 


figure asa haven. The Norman galleys landed there, and so 
harried the p!ace, that one might 1 ine it hadshrunk inland 
out of such marine contingencies. One of the most import- 
ant of the feudal privileges of Blondel Priory was its right to 
wreck of the sca; and in return, that loyal and religious 
foundation placed a vessel-of-war at the king’s service, built 
at Blondel, and launched on the Start—still a very rapid lit- 
tle river, though silted up as to its channels, and wholly un- 
navigable. 

It was a strange sight, and evoked strange thoughts, even 
in the most thoughtless, to sit in that old-world garden, and 
look down upon what was once the deep’s untrampled floor. 
Heard melodies are sweet, but those unbeard are sweeter, 
sings the subtle . It was sweet to listen to the distant 
monotone of yonder summer sea, but sweeter to the unheard 
ripple of the absent wave ; and Maurice Glyn, college-friend 
ot Mr. Milton’s, and now staying with him at,his second cu- 
racy, for the first time was vastly struck by it, as indeed, 
poetaster and littérateur as he was, he was bound tobe. A 
good face bad Maurice, although somewhat effeminate ; ‘and 
his silken hair and moustache making, by contrast of their 
jetty blackness, his pale skin white as milk; and with his 
hazel eyes bright and restless as a bird’s. Upon the whole, 
he had a foreign look; while his friend the parson, with 
his tawny,curling hair and florid cheeks, was every,inch the 
Saxon, ; 

“ This view is suggestive as a graveyard, Charley,” is Mau- 
rice Glyn’s remark, a8 he sits with his pipe in his mouth on 
the very edge of the bluff, and with his legs dangling over it 
—“ it’s quite as suggestive as a graveyard, aud yet has nothing 
personal; none of that ‘As 1 am now, so you shall be” 
about it. I,like it much, and I am very glad I came to see 

ou.” ' 

“T am sure that / am glad, Maurice,” returned his host 
with a smile at the doubtfulness of the compliment. “I do 
think you will get on with your work here, at all events, as 
well as at fashionable Shinglebeach. ‘There is nothing to dis- 
tract your mind and interfere with composition at Blondel 
Parva: no German bands, no hurdy-gurdies, no charming 
ladies—or, at least, only one.” 

“ And I don’t want to see her, Charley. I have got my 
heroine in my mind’s eye, and don’t wish to have the image 
deranged. I have come here to see you, old friend, and to 
finish my novel. Literatureand friendship are enough for me 
atatime,and go very well together. Love is a disturbing 
element, and puts omnes ise Out of your thoughts. You 
find that, don’t you, yourself?” 

“Yea” rejoined ‘the other, musing: “ that is,” added he, 
quickly, his countenance turning ruddier than apple in the 
sup, “1 daresay you are right. I was speaking without 
thinking. What should a poor curate like me kuow about 
love ?” 

“ Why, a deal more than the bench of bishops, of course.— 
Don’t attempt to humbug me, Charley, for you can’t doit. I 
recognised all the symptoms in you before we had been an 
hour together. You are most certainly in love—over head 
and ears and white choker; and since you tell me there is 
but one young lady in the place, I can make a shrewd guess 
at the belovel object. So you are captive to Migs Kate Irby, 
my friend. The arrow of love has gone home through that 
very strait waistcoat. Well, she is good,, intelligent, and 
pretty, of course ?” 

“ All three, Maurice.” 

“Bat, on the other hand, she has got no money—eh? Well, 
we can’t expect everything ; and yet she lives in a manor- 
house, you told me, which has a pleasant metallic sound about 
it too, 

* Vox et praterea nihil, Charley,” answered the curate cheer- 
fully. ‘“ Mies Irby is very far from rich, thanks to a father 
who had a taste for horse-flesh. I never saw him, for he 
died ten years ago; but, by all accounts, he was no great loss : 
indeed, pecuniarily speaking, his death was a gain; for he 
had insured his life very heavily, and the proceeds thereof 
enabled his widow to pay his debts, considerable as they were, 
and to stay on at the manor, although in greatly reduced cir- 
cumstances. It would have been a bad day for my poor peo- 
Rie: on which Madam Irby, as they call her, had had to leave 

londei.” 

“ And not a good day for their curate—sh, Charley? since 
she would probably have taken her daughter with her. Come, 
make a clean breast of it, and tell me the whole story: I was 
your confidant before, you know, in that affair of the pastry- 
cook’s pretty daughter at —— But there; I won’t talk about 
that now—it makes you feel quite a bigamist,I see. Come; 
what does your highly respectable uncle think of tiis matter? 
—for I remember he was averse to the other. If the young 
lady is not rich, she is, I daresay, of ancient lineage—bvelon, 
to ‘a county family’ (a charming expression, to my mind), 
and so far would be satisfactory to the old gentleman.” 

“ Miss Irby is tolerably ‘ well connected,’ as the phrase 
goes,” replied the curate smiling. “Her nearest male relative 
18 a baronet of large fortune—Sir Nicholas Anstey by name— 
and by all accounts, one of the most unprincipled persons on 
the earth’s surface. But by the mother’s side she is but of 
humble origin. Mre. Irby is a good, kind-hearted sou! enough, 
but she is not a polished person.” 

“Not a polished person! My good sir, you speak of her 
as if she were an Indian squaw who had omitted to oil her- 
self. One would think she was your mother-in-law al- 


” 





“ Your intuition is mistaken for once, Maurice,” observed 
the curate. “I did not intend to speak in Mrs. Irby’s dis- 


“ But she does not favour your suit, Charley ; come—con- 
i@zs that. It is no use your laughing; I can see plainly that 
there is something wrong about that old lady. Perhaps”— 
here he turned, and laid bis hand upon his friend’s knee— 
“ perhaps she favours somebody else ?” 

“ Weil, without at all acknowledging to the feelings you im- 
pute, Maurice, I do allow that why I entertain a less regard 
for Mrs. Irby than I otherwise should, is, because she gives 
encou: ent to a person wholly unworthy of it, as a saitor 
for her daughter’s hand. True, she does not know, as 7 know” 
—here the curate’s mild blue eyes seemed to strike fire— 
“that Richard Anstey is an utter scoundrel; but she koows 
whatought to be enough to cause her to shut her doors 
against him—to prevent his staying under her roof, as he is 
doing now. 

“This Mr. Anstey, then, is the son of Sir Nicholas—eh ?” 
- “No; Sir Nicholas has no legitimate issue; Richard is his 
nephew and heir-preaumptive.” 

“lsee. The title and estates together make a very taking 
bait for a lady with a marriageable daughter. You must not 
be too hard upon the old lady, Charley. When s woman has 
had but an indifferent husband herself, and yet has managed 
to get on with him, she is not disposed to be exacting in the 
choice of @ son-in-law : from a commendeble disinclination to 

her own dear Departed much under the average, she is 





ed to think all men pretty much alike, Perhaps, too, in this 


















































case, Madam herself, not being delicately sensitive, gives her 
daughter credit for equal robustness of character.” 

. “ You conld not described Mrs. Irby better, Maufice, if you 
had known her for ” returned the curate admiringly. 
“ Her late husband, however, though reckless and Lae ane 
and somewhat of a tyrant in his own house, had a sound place 
in,his heart: the very extent of his life insurance showed he 
had a genuine and u regard for his own belo $ 
whereas this Richard Anstey is depraved, and yet col 
calculating.. When I spoke 80 severely of Sir Nicholas a 
while ago, 1 wronged him thus far, that his nephew, while 
equally abandoned, is also, unlike him, both callous and cun- 
ning. Confound the fellow”—here the curate rose, and began 
to walk to and fro with hasty steps—“I caanot trust myself 
to talk with him !” 

“All right, Charley. Don’t distress yourself,” returned 
Maurice gravely. “I remember your morbid dislike to offen- 
sive people of eld. There were half-a-dozen men up at Tri- 
nity with none of whom you could sit in the same,room, you 

ow.” 


“Nay ; I recollect that was the case with yourself, Mau- 
rice,” observed the curate laughing; “ but I am eure / had no 
such antipathies.” 

“ Well, perhaps it teas myself,” auswered the other with an 
air of reflection. “Indeed, now I think of it, l am sure it 
was. But I am quite changed in that respect, Charley. Next 
to an old friend like yourself, there is no one w society 
delights me more than your utter reprobate. He how- 
ever, have po redeeming points (and I am thankful to say that 
there are many — Without them). He must bea scoun- 
drel, pure and simple ; and, above al! things, grossly insolent 
in his manner. That is what gives him the great attraction, 
and me the zest. Then it is that I sketch him, con amore, ftom 
the life, and he adorns my next novel as its principal villain. 
Sweet are the uses of complete worthlessness, Charley, to us 
whose profession is that of writing fiction. One finds a balm, 
my dear fellow, this way, in even one’s disagreeable relatives; 
they may not be so exceptionably hateful as the great models 
of whom I speak, but, on the other hand, they afford better 
opportunities for observation.” 

“Well, upon my word, Maurice.” exclaimed the curate 
laughing, “ literature seems to be a gracious trade. I dare- 
say you manage to pick out a striking shadow or two even 
in the characters of your best friends, and I daresay you have 
combined business with pleasure in coming down to stay 
with me.—I wish I could overcome my dislike of this Mr. An- 
stey, so far as to oblige you with an introduction, but I really 
cannot take you to the manor-house while he is there.” 

“Very good, Charley; I shall survive it. Absence from 
that ange 6 home (I am speaking, of course, of Miss Kate, and 
not of Mr. Richard) is not, since 1 have never seen her, the 
rayless exile to me that it isto you. Let us visit, this after- 
noon, that ancient priory you were talking of. There is no- 
thing more charming, to my mind—which, I hope, is natu- 
rally reverent—than a church io ruins. It hasall the solemn 
sanctity of an ecclesiastical edifice in complete repair, and 
possesses, in addition, this inestimable advantage, that you 
can sit down in it and smoke.” 


———_>—__—_ 


SWIMMING AND BATHING IN ENGLAND. 
BY AN OXFORD MAN. 


As the season is approaching ‘when we are’all inclined to 
lie upon the beach, after a quiet bathe in the green sea, having 
disposed above us a banner whereon is an inscription inform- 
ing all whom it may concern that “ we don’t buy buns, we 
never collect shells, and won't have a boat,” perhaps a short 
article on bathing and swimming may not be taken amis by 
those of your readers who can turn their backs upon the dust 
of London, and by the “sad sea waves” forget the Ladies’ 
Mile and the Row, to steady eye and hand, by a little quiet, 
before they book themselves for the North. 

Now I tiod that, although there is no “school rule” about 
it, and therefore boys at Eton are not compelled to learn swim- 
ming, yet every facility is there given. Proper bathing places 
and teachers of the art are a paws, and any boy neglecting 
these opportunities meets with occasional taunts and reproach- 
es for his want of cleanliness, unless he is prevented by con- 
stitutional defect from going into cold or running water. Very 
properly none can “boat” unless they are passed as swim- 
mers by the committee of masters, who attend about once a 
week to see whether the boys are proficient, and the boatmen 
are bound to report (and do report) any boys who attempt to 
boat before they are on the list of “ experts.” 

Most good swimmers (London and provincial) enter the 
water with a running header, and it is considered a good one 
when the hands are held before the head, and the feet straight 
out are up im the air, the perpendicular of the body being ex- 
actly reversed. With this header you cannot reach the surface 
sa quickly as in that just described, and I myself have always 
found that I saved time by turning on my back before I put 
up my head. This last described form (the icular 

leet, and at the 


y 
last, on the margin of the bank, you want the knack of giving 
a sort of jump, which is little better than a stamp, enabling you 
to throw your feet in the air and go down headlong. A\- 
though I could swim a year or more before my brother, I was 
a long way after him in this feat, and it was only Wy constant- 
ly watching him and other good hands that I could ever do it ; 
and even now I cannot throw one to a certainty. I either gu 
in at a slope or throw a direct summersault. Unless you know 
the water is deep, it is most dangerous to practise it. I re- 
collect one of our best swimmers nearly lost his life by thus 
throwing a header into a muddy river, having miscalculated 
the depth, and but for his companions he must have been 


pa 
drowned. if you follow the Eton style, very little water will 


be sufficient ; and J should not like to say how few feet of water 
the celebrated Beckwith told me he would throw a header in- 
to at the perpendicular. 1 quite think that it is better not to 
turn the bands at the end of the stroke, unless you have to 
swim against a strong tide which you cannot master other- 
wise. If L wanted to stay a distance [ would propel myself 
entirely with my feet, keeping the fingers close, of course, and 
aod perfectly flat, letting the thumbs start from the chin, dart 
straight out to their utmost reach, and for a sweep of half a cir- 
cle, when the arms should be contracted at the elbows for the 
next stroke. 

The less the body is exposed, or out of the water, the better. 
Let the water come clese to the lip, and sometimes cover the 
mouth, if it will; and in common swimming there should be 
no jerk, which is generally the index of a young practitioner. 
High action in swimming isa waste of power, and for flat 
swimming you want but one thing—power to stay, not high 
speed. If you want that, you must swim on your side, and 
all the effort is for the time being directed to speed, and speed 
only. For a test you may either sit in the water, with the 
hands spread out aad one leg a little in advance of the other, 
or float on the back, with the arms stretched out behind the 
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head to their full length, the palms uppermost. Sitting or 
floating, especially with young beginners, much depends upon 
the management of the breath, and on the determination not 
to be alarmed ; for in either case the ears are submerged, and 
I have seen a youngster nearly lose his self-possession from 
the sudden apparition of a swimmer whom he did not hear. 
A long steady inhalation of breath will float the entire chest 
out of water, and enable the swimmer to rest as thoroughly 
as though lying upon a sofa, unless he suffers from the tem- 
perature of the water or from cramp. 

It is not by any means hard, with a running header, to pick 
up anything white from a considerable depth, and I believe at 
Eton, as elsewhere, diving for eggs is very much in vogue. 
With one party, which used to meet at Oxford morning after 
morning for this diversion, it was usual to throw in white 
plates, which were more easily seen than anything else in a 
stream much overshaded with willow pollards, and by no 
means bright; and I have seen sometimes more eggs brought 
to the suriace than the bands could hold ; whilst Hounslow, the 
chief swimmers in that town—who saved mapy lives, and ob- 
tained, I think, the medal of the Humane Society—used to 
bring up plates and eggs with his feet, which appeared some 
seconds before bis head. There, where bathing and swim- 
ming have always been in the highest favour—where you 
meet the flower of the kingdom in the prime of their days for 
all or any athletic games—I had opportunities of observing 
many styles of swimming end diving, aye, and of going into 
the water too. Diving depends upon good lungs and practice. 
All you need remember is, that the bead is the rudder; bend 
the head downwards, and strike upwards, and{down you go. 
‘To continue under water, or to dive a long way, draw a deep 
breath, hold it as long as you can, and gradually blow it out. 
"Bhis will be nearly equal toa breath under water, and for 
smoking under water—a very pretty trick—it is absolutely 
necessary. 

I remember as a little boy how my heart used to fail me as 
I ldoked at the cold dark water, shaded for a mile with alders 
and pollard willows, leading to what was then called, irreve- 
lently enough, and still is named, the “ Parson’s Pleasure!” 
Why, I wonder? Because the bachelor parsons of that cele- 
brated and classic land are, or were, so fond of water? They 
may be now—in my time they weren’t; nor, indeed, were the 
Dons, as Dons, given to cold ablutions, or that early walk to 
plunge into the Cherwell which we used to rejoice in eve 
spring and summer time as Magdalen bells chimed for chapel. 
Be these things how they may, the parsons constructed their 
“ pleasure” admirably for our purpose. A quarter of a mile 
of charming short-fed grass brought us to where the river bent 
at a right angle, through meadow fields flat as a bowling green, 
and overgrown with the same line (continued on both sides) 
of those pollard willows, which, surrounding Oxford, and 
marking her reaches of river and stream, ever remind me of 
Virgil, Horace, Joe Tollit, Charles Symonds—“ battle-bills,” 
and ague. 

Since that time some one, for a joke, took up a policeman’s 
box and planted it on the bank to dress in—a hint not lost 
upon the waterman, who by this time had leased unto himself 
the bathing ground. A good-humoured cross, this man, be- 
tween a gipsy and a waterman—thin, long, white-teethed and 
oily-locked, and one who “couldn’t abide the water’ nor 
swim a yard. He put up a number of little boxes, each with 
its looking-glass and bit of carpet, close to the water’s edge, 
hideously ugly, but convenient; and a quarter of a mile from 
him his wife, a very fat woman, kept the gate and “ stood no 
nonsense,” detected a franc when tendered for a shilling, and 
never saw her husband “ ’cept a Sundays,” which I verily be- 
lieve was the great inducement to my gipsy friend to “ take 
the water.” 

Prevention of drowning was a very simple thing. The 
gipsy who couldn’t swim invented it, and called it, with a 
grim smile, his “life boat.” It was nothing more nor less than 
an ash rod, preternaturally long, and, as he described it, “ deuc- 
ed tough’’; this he always bad at hand, and if anyone was in 
trouble, to use his own words, he “reached it to’em and 
begged ’em to take hold on it,” and (he added) “they never 
wants asking twice.” He told me as & fact, that the day before 
he had saved or pulled out two a “men” who, though 
they could not swim, “jumped in and asked no questions :” 
and that about a week before some youngster had rescued his 
college tutor who had the cramp, but would not let him out of 
danger until he had promised to excuse him trom lecture fora 
week, which at last he did. 

At the seaside sad accidents are constantly occurring. One 
happened last summer at a shore about a dozen miles from 
me, upon the very safest beach, where no one was ever drown- 
ed before, though the guide is a poor decrepit old woman in 
blue spectacles. _ At Brighton the ladies have a man to bathe 
them, or had sonfe few years ago. 1 do not recommend this, 
but | do think cork jackets, a boat, a cordon of wattled hur- 
dies, or something, should be arranged at every sea side, to 
make things secure for those who cannot swim. Also, whilst 
we teach at national schools everything, from the use of the 
pickaxe to the microscope, we ought to teach swimming. 
What objection to a swimming college, with Professor Beck- 
with as president? They regularly teach the art at Leipsic 
aod Dresden. It widens the chest, strengthens the muscles, 
invigorates the constitution, and may come in useful some day 
—more useful than anything else it has been to many @ man 
for half an hour! 

Every sailor certainly ought to learn. I remember well one 
gruff old boatswain who, long retired, used to take me out in 
his boat when he went shooting “her” (as he called his craft) 
amongst the rocks, and into some of the old caverns, which at 
half-tide were accessible, and generally well stored with shell 
fish. I was obliged to catch my old friend in a right mood 
when I wanted anything, and one day I begged him to wait 
and let me have a plunge in a marvellously beautiful basin of 
clear, deep, pale green water, which scarcely obscured the red 
and green and brown seaweed growing at the bottom. There 
was a nice ledge for dressing, and the old man, who scorned 
swimming and cold water, at last consented. Shoving his 
boat out of the little cavern, he went and satio the stern smok- 
ing (my tobacco), and looking about as ill-natured as a dog- 
fisb, uotil I had my swim, dressed, and hailed him. He did 
not argue the point, but * hopedjl enjoyed it,” adding, the only 
use he made of his “large basin” was to wash his hands, 
which he proceeded to do; but somehow, tor the first time, he 
caught his foot, and fell overboard. His boy caught him with 
the boathook, and we got him aboard again; but the 
only acknowledgment we could get {rom him was, that there 
was “some good in learning to swim, perhaps.” So much for 
prejudice. 

There is much against the learning of swimming in this 
country. We don’t appreciate such exhibitions as those of 
Biarritz. We don’t visit our friends in the water. Diving for 
eggs or plates; that neat trick of picking an apple off the wa- 
ter by diving under it and taking it “ shark-wise ;” “ treadin, 
water,” floating, dog swimming, apd the various tricks an 
sports, are confined to the baths at Westminster and Maryle- 


bone. I should be glad, for my part, to see some sea-side 
diversions. I think you might bet on “ pink trunks,” or 
“ yellow with blue stripe,” or mauve, or violet, for a sweep- 
stakes, or “ back white for a fiver,” with as good a'chance of 
winning as at Goodwood or Newmarket. At any rate, it 
would be cheaper, and a thousand times more exciting to 
landsmen, than three schooners in a calm drifting to the west- 
ward, for a cup, in a pouring rain. I think they call this dis- 
mal spectacle a regatta, when beds are three guineas a night. 
It‘used to be said of the hopeless in old Rome, ‘* Neque literas 
didicit neque natare.” We are doing the literature pretty hon- 
estly ; I should like to see the swimming attended to, imme- 
diately if you please, and a large entry for the Scarborough or 
Brighton Handicap—the large prize, as on the Turf, for those 
who can stay the distance. 


—_> _—__ 


NOTES OF A WANDERING NATURALIST. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW BRUNSWICK—DISGRACEFUL DE- 
STRUCTION OF TIE MOOSE. 


A correspondent of the London Field, on a tour through 


British America, addresses the following interesting letter to 
that journal : 


In a former communication I adverted to the indiscriminate 
slaughter of the moose in this portion of the Canadian 
Dominion. Since these notes were written I have been en- 
abled to confirm the belief of many others besides myself, 
that, ifa stop is not put to the wholesale destruction of this 
animal, in lees than fifty years not a moose will be seen in the 
forests of New Brunswick. No sooner do the thaws of 
February and March set in, accompanied by frosty nights, and 
the surface of the snow gets hardened sufficiently to carry a 
man On snow shoes, than the settlers and Indians sally forth 
to murder and run down the helpless moose. But this most 
Sy ny practice is not altogether confined to them, 
for I regret to say some (many?) would-be sportsmen, who 
affect to hold it diagrace to shoot a woodcock in the breed- 
ing season—in defiance of law, and regardless of the time- 
honoured principles which every right-minded hunter, and, 
let us hope, every right-feeling man respects—do also repair 
to the forest on exactly the same errand, or, in other words, to 
blow out the brains of this noble elk as it flounders turn and 
bleeding from the hard crust, now sinking shoulder-deep in 
snow, then, with all but supernatural exertions, vainly strug- 
gling to fae = from its pursuers and the dogs which are 
tearing it to pieces. It is a sickening sight, indeed, to see an 
animal which, in a few weeks, it would tax the best energies 
of the hunter to destroy, now, from the force of circumstances 
compelled to stand and be knocked down with the lumberer’s 
axe infhis native forests. One can scarcely believe that the 
moose and Virginian deer were always denizens of this re- 
gion. It would seem, indeed, that they were repelled north- 
wards ‘from the genial climates of Central America ; for it ap- 
pears remarkable that Nature should have been so bountiful 
to their congener the caribou or woodland reindeer, and so 
forgetful of them. It is a fact, nevertheless, and I opine the 
three will disappear in the above order; the caribou 'ast of 
all, as, from having an expansive foot, it will naturally have 
the advantage in the struggle for existence. Sore idea of 
the numbers destroyed in spring may be conceived from the 
fact that within a radius of tour miles around the lumber camp 
in which I am recording these notes, no less than twenty-five 
moose were killed in February and March, 1867. Now, as 
the cows predominate in this list, from the circumstance that, 
being then heavy with calf, they are more easily run down, 
and allowing on an average two calves to each adult cow, 
we may safely say that the above figure represents the de- 
struction of a tleast fifty deer, not to speak of those slaugh- 
tered by the Indians and other visitors who annually repair 
to the district and hunt within the same limits. In fact, the 
nuimbers killed depend entirely on the state of the weather ; 
if the snow is deep, and there is much frost at night, then the 
slaughter is terrific. Legislation seems perfectly helpless in 
putting @ stop tothe evil. The Indian considers the wild 
beasts his legitimate property ; and, seeing that he will not 
take to our habits and modes of life further than copying the 
vices of the white man, there is nothing left for him but to 
pursue the occupations of his ancestors. Accordingly the 
moose is in repute for mocassins and snow shoves, whilst its 
flesh gains a ready sale in the towns—yes, be it,understood, 
at the doors of those who are supposed to enforce the laws 
for the very protection of the animal! ‘The local authorities 
blink the matter, more from the circumstance that they are 
powerless than perhaps that they desire to countenance the 
illicit practice. 1 witnessed a moose hunt on the occasion 
just referred to, when a woodman informed me that the two 
hunters who killed the animal, and two other moose within 
the two following daye, had been chosen by the local magis- 
trate as the moose wardens of the district—a sort of honora‘ 
appointment, which, drawing no salary, gives the individuals 
the privilege of roaming unchallenged over the forest. More- 
over, there is a general feeling among the settlers that they 
have as much rigbt to kill moose out of season as millowners 
have authority to build dams across the mouths of rivers and 
exclude the salmon which was at One time the staple article 
of food in many river valleys—both being in the direct oppo- 
sition to acts of Parliament. Indeed, I believe that, as long 
as the Government is weak enough to allow the latter, so long 
will the setiler consider himself entitled to kill moose in the 
wild wilderness, At all events, under the existing state of 
matters, it appears to me that the fate of the moose is sealed. 
Its extermination may be delayed for some time; but as the 
primeval forest falls before the axe of the lumberer, so wilil 
the moose most assuredly follow, unless some powerful and 
effective measures are adopted to protect the animal in spring. 
During the summer it ranges the forest in comparative safety 
—at least, until the rutting season, when the Indians and bun- 
ters kil! a few ; indeed, it is rare to hear of one being killed 
before the horn is shed in January, or after the snow has be- 
gun to disappear towards the end of March. . 

I was much disappointed with the aspect of the eye of the 
moose, which is small, and has not the fine globular outline 
of the red deer. After al), in the dense forest we should not 
expect this sense to be so highly developed as those of smel? 
and hearing. The enormous nasal cavity, great expanse of 
its chambers, and extent of surface covered by the olfactory 
membrane, 
importance Of these o: I shave seen and heard ot many 
cast horns of moose with the tips gnawed, just as has been 
observed in the antlers of deer in Europe and elsewhere. The 
porcupine and lynx are said to be the depredators, but the fact 
ot the same appearances being observed in horns from locali- 
ties wherejthere exists no quadruped at al! likely to be able to 
make an impression on the hard and t exterior, ren- 
ders it likely that the animal may chew them for the salts 





they contain, morej especially when the new one is forming, 


ry | from a branch into the snow, and, after 


ther with the large ears, sufficiently attest the; 


———— 


just as the bird devours the shell of itsownegg. It would 
seem that in general there is no such difficulty in taming and 
rearing the moose, and many examples of individuals having 
been broken into harness are recorded. Nevertheless, when 
the calf is seemingly doing well, it is occasionally seized with 
a sudden syncope, and expires in a few minutes. 

My visit to the jumber camp above mentioned was chiefly 
for the purpose of studying the habits and watching the nidi- 
fication of certain winter birds which breed here in January 
and the two following months, more especially the crossbills 
and moose bird. ‘The brilliant red plumage of the male of 
the white-winged crossbill contrasts vividly with the sombre 
tints of the female. Among all the winter songsters, this, and 
its still more splendid rival, the pine grosbeak, take the fore- 
most rauk. Both are social and familiar in their habits ; the 
former ia particular. The song of the crossbill resembles in 
many respects that of the canary. I have found it a very pleas- 
ing and attractive cage bird, and easily captured about the 
lumber camps in winter, where flocks of hundreds may be 
scen. Using a snow shoe as a substitute for a sieve, | caught 
upwards of thirty in the course of a few hours besides many 
pine siskivs, which breed at this season (March), and sing 
sweetly. These are very much like their European conge- 
ner; to the female of which they bear a striking resemblance 
in plumage. All the small forest winter birds here are very 
tame, and during the rigours of winter are glad to shake off 
any timidity, and share with man whatever is ia his larder ; 
hence particles of salt pork, sugar, bread, d&c., are greedily de- 
youred by these passerive birds Tuc use of the cross-bill bas 
puzzled naturalists. By some it has been asserted that the 
bird is thus better enabled to tear open pine cones and such 
like: ut then there are many other finches which feed on the 
same sort of food, and are not so provided. I have repeatedly 
noticed the tame crossbills pull themselves along the roof of 
the cage by means of their bills, like parrots. As far as I can 
yet discover, this species commences to breed in January, and 
has generally two broods before the end of April. The egg 
has been very rarely taken ; indeed, 1 am not aware that its 
colour has been recorded. One female captured on the above 
occasion deposited an eggin the cage. It wae bluish white, 
with red streaks on the larger end. The nest is made of 
moss and twigs, and is usually placed on the topmost 
branches of pines, and, I have beea informed, likewise in holes 
of decayed trees. 

The sable was very common in the forests of this province 
about twenty years ago, but now, excepting in the wild lands 
of the north, has become almost extinct. Tne same, to a less 
extent, is the case with the mink, otter, racoon,-and lynx. 
The result is that the hare ha’ very much increased ; indeed, 
in some situations this is very apparent, for, excepting the 
Virginian, snoWy, and barred owls, it has no enemies, as the 
settlers will not eat it. The fine red fox (V. fulvus) is also di- 
minishing very mucb. Ot all the wild carnivores ot this coun- 
try itis the most difficult to trap ; the majority taken are poi- 
soned. The silver-grey and black varieties are rare; but now 
and then a skin is brought in from the settlements in the in- 
terior. I have lately seen one specimen of each from the 
south-western part of the province, the owner having refused 
sixty dollars for the black variety. It would seem that the 
abnormality is casual, and does not amount to what natural- 
ists would designate a race character (i.¢., that all the foxes ia 
the district are black). I have seen also a black variety of the 
little red squirrel (5. Hudsonius). 

It has been a matter of doubt whether the golden plover of 
Europe and the so-called Virginian plover of this continent 
are one or two species, I have examined two specimens shot 
in central New Brunswick in October, and com them 
with the golden plover of Europe (C. pluvialis). The two 
agreed iv every particular, excepting in the colouring of the 
axillary featuers, which were greyish: white in the American 
bird, but otherwise the two seem to be absolutely identical, 
the state of plumage being characteristic of yearling birds— 
that is, the yellow markings On the upper parts were not very 
pronounced, the breast dusky, and not so much black on the 
lower parts asin summer. The tarsus in neither of the two 
specimens equalled that of the so-called species C. longipes, 
being 7-10in. to 9-10in. in length. This plover is met with in 
the provioce in spring and autumn, and apparently at times 
in large flocks during its migration southwards. At best it 
seems to me that the golden Lg of ey Africa, and 
Western Asia, the Jong-legged variety trom India and East- 
ern countries, the Virginian from North aod South Ame- 
rica, cannot be considered other than races of one species. 

One evening, whilst seated around the log fire longing for 
the savoury repast of birch and spruce partridges that was 
hissing in the stew pans, one of the woodmen exclaimed, 
“Should it continue snowing for another hour or so like it is 
at nt, and then take to freeze, we shall not get many par- 
tridges afterwards.” On inquiring the reason, he continued, 
** Of course, everyone knows, that the birch partridge seldom 
roosts in trees in wintes, but just as evening draws in, it dives 
penetrating some feet, 
works its wings and makes a space round itself, then settles 
down with head towards the opening of the burrow. When, 
like to-night, sleet and snow fall in quantity, and are followed 
before morning by a@ hard frost, the suriace gets caked and 
hardened, 80 that the bird cannot force its way out. In that 
manoer hundreds are smothered, and we fiad their bodies 
strewn over the forest when the snow has melted.” The sum- 
mer and autumn of 1866 were remarkable for the great scar- 
city of partridges, and the numbers of their bodies observed 
in the spring of that year. 

The stupid and unsuspicious ways of both the birch and 
spruce partridges must eventually hasten their extinction. 
The early settlers here found them so tame that they seldom 
had recourse to gun, resorting to the novel practice of knock- 
ing them off their perches by means of a long spruce sapling, 
which they kept agitating, and uttering at the same time a 
noise like that produced by the wind whistling through the 
pine tops ; indeed, even to the present day, there is frequently 
no difficulty in destroying a covey in this way. The spruce 
partridge feeds extensively in winter on the tender shoots of 
soft woud, but the other is more partial to the buds of the bard 
wood, elder, &>. Nevertheless, the flesh of both partakes 
more of less of the resinous flavour, and it has been asserted 
that when one or other feeds on the foliage or berries of the 
mountain laurel (Kalmia latifolia) their ties is poisonous ; but 
1 am not aware that the latter bas been proved from actual 
observation, or rests On more than the post hoc propter hoe 
mode of reasoning. It is doubtful if either the one species or 
the otber is capable of being turned inte game birds in the 
sporting sense of the term; both avoid the open, and, by na- 
tural instinct, invariably fly into trees when flushed, where 
they imagine themselves secure, even when their pursuer is 
within a few feet of them. There can be no question that the 
sprace would make a noble ornament to swampy forest tracts 
of the Old World; but, excepting its handsome plumage, 
there is little else to recommend it, for its flesh is dry and in- 








,evior in flavour jo that of its beautiful yet less gorgeously at- 
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tired congener just mentioned. Piebald varieties of the latter 
are a ' uncommon, and occasionally one albino is met with in 
@ brood. 


————_e—__—___ 


SCOTLAND A CENTURY AGO. 


In the autumn of 1792, Walter Scott, then a young advocate, 
was at Jedburgh in attendance on the Justiciary Court; and 
afterwards he entered Liddesdale for the first time in quest of 
those ballads that were afterwards collected in the “ Border 
Minstrelsy.” He was accompanied by Mr. Robert Shortreed, 
sheriff-substitute of Roxburghshire; and it was liierally a 
“ raid,” for never yet had a wheeled conveyance entered that 
romantic pastoral region. On the first evening, Scott and his 
companion landed at Millburnholm, a farm occupied by 
Willie Elliot, with whom Shortreed was intimately acquainted. 
When informed that Scott was an Edinburgh advocate, 
honest Willie received him with great ceremony, and insisted 
on himself leading the great man’s horse to the stable. Short- 
reed accompanied Willie round the house-corner ; when the 
latter, observing that Scott was making himself at 
home with the =” that had gathered round him, 
whispered: “ Weel, bin, deil hae me if I’se be a bit 
feared for him now; he’s just a chield like ourselves, I 
think.” Of Willie Elliot, Lockhart, in his Life of Scott, says : 
“ According to Mr, Shortreed, this good man of Millburnholm 
was the great original of Dandie Dinmont. As he seems to 
have been the first of these sheep-farmers that Scott ever vi- 
sited, there can be but little doubt tbat he sat for some parts 
of that inimitable portraiture ;” and this was the opinion of 


Willie himself, for he often said with pride, many years after- 


wards, that Mr. Scott had put him in a book. Six years ago, 
the house was still standing, just as it had been at the time of 
Scott’s visit, only it had ceased to be a farmhouse, and was 
inhabited by a hind and a shepherd. It was a humble abode, 
with a thatched roof, a chimney of rushes, and a “ loupin’-on- 
stane at the door, an excellent specimen of the old-fashioned 
farmhouse, as Willie was of the old;Border farmer. It had 
only a but and a ben, with a private parlour of very small di- 
mensions off the principal sitting-room ; and it had too attic 
rooms so low in the roof, that men of oridinary aspirations 
could hardiy stand upright. In this humble domicile lived 
Willie Elliot till the close of life, though latterly only as a 
sort of pensioner, his farm having been “ laid in” to the ad- 
joining one of Hermitage. Millburnbolm was close to the 
road leading from Liddesdale to Hawick; and when the 
volunteers mustered in 1801; at the alarm of a French inva- 
sion, Willie sallied forth with the whisky-bottle, to refresh 
them with & dram in passing; and though too old for active 
servict, he charged the Liddesdale volunteers to stand boldly 
against Bonaparte, and “ Dinna let him ower the edge.” 

About forty years before the date of Scott’s visit to the dis 
trict, and more than a century from the present time, Robert 
Elliot, father of Willie, occupied some five or six thousand 
acres of land, including the farm of Millburnholm; and we 
have now beiore us a manuscript-book containing, in a good 
round hand, some account of his sales, and purchases, and 
hiriogs from the year 1748 to 1754. Agriculture, in any pro- 
per sense of the word, was not then existent. The imple- 
ments were usually made by the farmer himself; but very few 
were required. The plough, being the most complicated 
piece of mechanism, was generally made by the smitb, though 
it might have been more properly work for the carpenter, as 
little or no iron was in its composition. Ploughbs in general 
were made of young birch-trees; and if the tradesman was 
expert, he could easily make one in a winter's evening. It is 
said that a tenant in Hallmyre, Peeblesshire, who was also a 
carpenter, commenced work regularly at ove o'clock in the 
morning, and sometimes he had made a complete plough be- 
fore sunrise. With respect to harrows, Lord Kames says 
they were more fitted to raise laughter than to raise mionld. 
In some cases, they were nothing else than a rank thorn-bush 
dragged by the human hand. In the south of Scotland, 
ploughe were drawn by oxen, or by them in conjunction with 
horses; but we are tempted to give the description by an 
Orkney clergyman of the operation, as performed there even 
80 late as the beginning of the present century: “ At that 
time it was not uncommon to see three or even four ponies 
yoked abreast ; and instead of being stimulated by the plough 
man who followed, their heads were fastened to a bit of wood, 
by which a little urchin enceavoured to drag them forward, 
as if the plough and all were drawn by his little arm; and 
when his cattle appeared to be particularly Jazy, he would 
front them, walking backwards, and lashing them witb his 
whip on the face, to entice them op.” Manure was litile 
thought of in those days, and happy was the farmer who had 
a stream gliding past bis steading, to carry off seaward what 
is now deemed so important an auxiliary to agricultural 
wealtb. The manure actually used was carried to the field 
on the backs of horses, or in modes still more ridiculous. 
Pennant, ——= Caithness in 1769, sdys: “ The tender sex 
are the only animalsof burden. They turn their patient backs 
to the dungbil!, ard receive in theiz cassies, or straw-baskets, 
as much as their lords and masters think fit to fling in with a 
pitchfork, and then trudge to the fields in droves!” 

The separation of the corn from the straw was effected in 
the most primitive manner, sledges or trail-carts being drawn 
over it, backward and forward, fOr few flaiis had yet come 
into use. The chaff was then separated from the corn by 
means of wind on a knoll, or a draught of air blowing 
throuvh the barn-door; and barley was shieled by pounding 
the grain in a hollow stone till the husks were rubbed off. 
The further preparation of grain for use was not less primi- 
tive. The oats, or bere, were first dried in a pot ; then usually 
ground in querns, @riven by the hand; after which it was 
baked into bannocks or cakes, and toasted among the ashes. 
Tnese bannocks of bere-meal, or oaten cakes, with porridge, 
kale, groate, and milk, constituted the food even of farmers in 
the dsys of which we are writing. There was hardly any 
wheat grown even in the Lothians, and not a blade of it 
further porth. Ciover and turnips had not yet made their 
appearance, and potatoes were just comipg into use. The 
price of grain was very moderate, it we may judge from old 
Elliot of Broadiee’s account-book. Under date March 23, 
1754, we find among the “ goods and gear bought by me this 
year,” “ From Nowtown, 8 bowls of seed-oats, payd £5 4s.” 
Uats are now twenty-four to twenty-six shillings per boll. 
Again, under date of April 3 of the same year, there are se- 
veral entries, such as: “ From Dodburn, 2 bowls of seed-oats, 
payd £1 6s.;” “from Berryfell, 2 bowls of seed-oats, payd 
— = 2 and “from Skelihill, 2 bowls of seed-bear, paid 

Animal food, in the days of Old Elliot, cost little money, 
but it could hardly be obtained ; and what little was used, 
even by farmers and the betier class of people, was salted 
beef or mutton, stored up at Martinmas for the winter’s con- 
sumption. One of the few set dinner-parties of La ped was 
the “ epare-rib” dinner, about Martinmas, so called because 


and it was comfortably washed down with a draught of home- 
brewed ale, About 1770, any beef that could be had in the 
south of Scotland cost 2d. or 24d., and never more than 4d. a 
pound ; lamb was 144., veal 6d., and mutton in like propor- 
tion, Butter was 40. a pound, and cheese 34. In the Broad- 
lee manuscript, we find many prices of live animals, as well 
as of wool and skins, of which a few specimens may suf_ice. 
In 1753, among the “ goods and gear bought by me this year,” 
we find: “From Mr. Bakster, Neasbut, a mear and foll at 
£5 9s. ;” and the same year there is sold “to a Mers-man a 
black mear, at £5 1s.” The following will show the average 
prices of cattle: “From my goodfather, a three-year old stout, 
£3 3s. ;” “from brother John, 3stirks at £4 10s. ;” and “ from 
Adam Beattie, Erntage, 2 stirks and a eild cow, at £4.” 
Among the sheep purchases for the same year we notice: “ 13 
lams, 12 payable at 3s. 2d. the peace ;” and among the sales, 
“57 lams at 23. 2}d. the peace, making in all £6.” Also, “to 
my mother, 1 score 10 lams, no pris mad, it must be £5 15.” 

Of old Broadlee’s servants, the wages are very curious. 
Under date May 1748, we find the following: “ Hyred Jean 
Nickle and Hana Little till Lady-day for a ston of wool a- 
pees, and 92. ; Janay Nickle, for a ston of wool, till Martin- 
mas, and 18.; Adam Scott, till Martinmas, for a pair of shoes 
and £1.” The price of shoes may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing entries: “To Jean Tealfer, a pair of shoes, cost 
2s. 10d. ;” and ‘to Will Mitchellhill, to buy shoes, 1s." The 
following are specimens of old Robert Elliow’s bargains with 
his men : “ Bargained with Adam Beattie to herd the Erntage 


/nolt. He is to have 30 sheep's gress, and a cow’s gress, and 


the house ; and he is to help with emearing and cliping, and 
hay, and uphaud the Loftholm dyke, and the bay-yard dy kes.” 
Again : ‘‘ William Gledstone, to had the plough, for 5 sheep’s 
gress and £3 103. Walter Hoom, to herd the nolt for a lam 
and*tive sheep’s gress. James Anderson, for a pair of shoes, 
an ell of linsey, and £133. Among other entries, we find : 
“Anne Heaslop gets her house free this year, because she big- 
git last year;” “ John Little gets hie house for 10s., and three 
days’ clipping andspinning.” Again: “Hyred Betty Weems 
for bairn-keeper, for half a ston of wool;” and “ Youphan 
Riddle, to mak the cheas, for a ston of wool and, 18s.” 
Another year: “ Hyred Jean Heaslop, to keep the bairns, from 


123.; Rob Thomson, to the barn, for £1 10:.; and Adam 


Janpy Thomson, for niting mitens, 6d.” 


betwixt Whitsunday 1748 and Martinmas 1749, £4 2a, 3d.” 


party to the following contract, subscribed at a later date: 


by whom it is used, we consider that it would be but an im- 


those who can afford to be weak, indolent, and useless.” 





LIGHTING BY OXYGEN. 


Place de |’Hoiel-de-Ville, P 
of their nature may be opportune. 


ings, the grand consideration of economy. 


thore particles are burnt by contact with the oxygen. 


increase the rapidity of the combusti I 





becomes brilliantly white as soon as the fi 
its place has determined a strong current of air to set in. 


supply the flame artificially with all the oxygen it requires 


illuminating power: such is the problem to be solved. 


insert a piece of chaik, or lime, or magnesia into the flame. 
the solid becomes heated and emits a light of dazzling bright 


ventor, which, before the employment of the electric light 


novelty. 


repeated in 1858, in the Bois de Boulogne; in 1860, in Lon 


miration. 





ribs from the newly-kilied “ mart” formed the principal dish, 


“ We, being all farmers by profession, think it useless to re- 


strain ourselves formally from indulging in that consumptive | Hotel-de-Ville lies not, as is generally supposed, in the mode 
and foreign luxury called tea; for when we consider the| of lighting, but in the mode of. 


slender constitutions of many ot the higher rank amongst us| They have united there, in fact, miniature gas-works and a 


The cause of its not having been adopted for public use was | mond 


the high cost price of oxygen. Oxygen, as the product of the 
laboratory, obiained by decomposing bioxyde of manganese at 
an elevated temperature, could not be offered at mercantile 
prices. There could, therefore, be no reasonable hope of ap- 
lying the Drummond light to every-day purposes. The pro- 
blem, in consequence, shifted its ground ; the essential point 
was to manulaciure cheap oxygen, and every ‘@ffort was 
turned in that direction. _ A distinguished chemist, M. Bous- 
singault, of the Academy of Sciences, opened the way, by dis- 
covering a very ingenious mode of production, but unfortu- 
nately too slow to be turned to profitable account. He em- 
ploys a substance known in laboratories as the bioxyde of 
barium ; this, when heated, gives up a portion of the oxygen 
of which it is formed, and which it has the power of reabsorb- 
ing when subjected to a current of air previously heated to a 
proper temperature. To obtain oxygen, it therefore suffices 
tw extract it from bioxyJe of barium, and then to restore that 
substance to its primitive state ; and so on, repeating the same 
Operation. This mode of practice has its inconveniences when 
carried out on a large scale. M. Archereau afterwards endea- 
voured to obtain the same results by the decomposition of sul- 
phuric acid. 

Last year, a young chemist, M. Mallet, pointed out a pro- 
cess analagous to M. Boussingault’s, which M. Damas com- 
municated to the Academy in terms of praise. It consists in 
beating the protochloride of copper in contact with the air. 
This composite substance absorbs oxygen, and is thereby 
transformed into an oxychloride. The temperature is thea 
raised to four hundred degrees centigrade, and the oxycblo- 
ride returns to its former condition, yielding up the oxygen. 
Thus, by means of a single heating, the oxygen of the atmo- 
phere is transferred to a given muss of material, and after- 
wards stcred ina gasometer. By this extremely ingenious 
method we can lay hands on the oxygen which flows around 
us, and. then make it pass wherever we please. 

The process at present under experiment, which is not M. 
Mallet’s, is due to M. Tessié du Motay, and supplies oxygen 
at so reduced a price that it can be advantageously employed 
in the arts. M. du Motsy resolves the problem by charging 
with atmospheric oxygen the substance known to chemists as 
mapganate of soda, or potash. The oxydation is effected by 


Martinmas 1753 till Whit-Sunday 1754, for shoes and 12s. ;| directing upon the manganate a current of hot air, whica 
Betty Heaslop, to the byre, from Martinmas till Whitsunday, | transforms it into permanganate. The oxyger. which the sub- 
for 123.; Betty Cairns, to the ‘inwork’ for the same time, for | stance has absorbed is then driven out by a current of steam 


heated to four;hundred and fifty degrecs. It is the same 


Scott, to ca the plough and muck the byre, tor 14s.; paid | legerdemain trick asin the preceding instance. You bor- 


row oxygen from the air, you imprison it in a solid sub- 


The expenses of the farmhouse at Broadlee for shop-goods | stance, and then you drive it into a reservoir to await your 
must have been very trifling, for we find Robert Eiliot “ paid | will. That is the whole secret of the operation. Itis,,in short, 
Jobn Elliot in Castieton, for merchant-goods gotten’ from him | a simple transfer effected by heat—a separation of the oxygen 


from the azotejof the atmosphere, thus giving it to us in a 


Indeed, the worthy man might very properly have been a| state of purity. The cost price of oxygen so obtained by M. 


du. Motay is something less than sevenpence the cubic yard. 
The only novelty, therefore, of the experiments at the 


extracting oxygen from the aur. 


system of tubing. The gas-generater is placed in the cellars 


proper diet to qualify us for the more robust and manly parts | of the Assistance Publique, and the oxygen is thence conduct- 
of our business, and therefore we shall only give our testi- 


mony againet it, and Jeave the enjoyment of it altogether to/ on the side of the Rue de Rivoli. Six cylindrical cast-iron re- 


ed in tubes to the four tal! candelabra which light the Place 


torts, about ten feet in length, are placed one over the other 
in a furnace, and made red hot. The first three are full of 
manganate of soda, the other three of permanganate of soda. 
A ventilator, worked by a portable steam-engine, drives a 
current of hot air into the first, This airis previously freed 


The experiments in lighting by oxygen Jately made in the| of carbonic acid by passing through a mixture of lime and 

wb, Love attracted so much atiep-| water. Here, consequently, the oxygenation is effected. The 
tion, and have been considered so important, that a statement | apparatus is charged with oxygen extracted from theair. On 
he question, in fact, is| the other hand, a boiler under pressure sends a jet of steam 
very complex, comprising, in addition to its scientific bear-| into the three other retorts full of permanganate, that is, of 


oxygenised manganate ; and in them, the disoxygenation takes 


Everybody knows that ordinary gas for lighting burns,| place. The oxygen stolen from the air by the first operation 
like all other combustibles, by combining with the oxygen | is driven off, and carried away and stored inagasometer. By 
which is one of the constituents of atmospheric air. The | thus successively treating each group of retorts by the agency 
brightness of the light depends, at the same time, on the solid | of a current of air and of sieam, they are charged with oxy- 
particles contained in the gas, and on the rapidity with. which | gen, which is then taken away from them to be carried by 


tubes to its destination. 


When 8 candle or a gas-burner is lighted in a room, the} The act of lighting is thus effected. Each burner, enclosed 
combustion is effected by means of the oxygen in the air. The| in a lamp, is double, comprising one for the bicarbonated hy- 
oxygen, diluted by azote (another constituent of atmospheric | drogen and another for the oxygen, subdividing in® two still 
ait), does not reach the flame with sufficient rapidity and | narrow conduits, in order to obtain a closer contact between 
abundance to draw forth its greatest amount of brightnese. | the 8 
The phenomenon is similar to that which occurs in a fire-| middle. The introduction of the oxygen and the ordinary 
place in which the fire is burning slowly. _ If you put on the| gas is regulated by hand, until the maguesia cyliader gives its 
blower, the flame becomes whiter and the flame brightens up. | maximum of brightness. The candelabra have each five bur- 
The reason is that, by causing a stronger draught of air, you| ners. Of the beanty of the light there can be but one opinion. 

na pet lamp} Oxygen light, in fact, possesses great brilliancy, as well as 
the same effect is very apparent. The dingy and sooty flame | fixity, even in a high wind, which 14 invaluable. During the 
xing of the glass in | storm of the cighteenth of January last, the candelabra filled 


and a small stick of compressed magnesia fixed in the 


with the Drummond light never ceased to shine, while can- 


The combustion of a flame in air takes place under unfa- | delabra holding ordinary burners were blown out one after the 
vourable conditions. The combustible 1s not utilised to the| other. The experiment has also been continued long open 
full extent of which it is capable. ‘The remedy for this is to| for M. Tessié du Motay’s method of obtaining oxygen to 


,| held as practically established ; and this is an important fact 


instead of Leaving it to extract laboriously what it can from | to note, even if it were only to be applied to lighting in spe- 
the atmosphere. On this clear and simple principle is based | cial cases. But for lighting purposes only, it opens a wide 
the fundamental idea of lighting by oxygen. To manufacture | horizon ; independent of which, it msy possibly effect con- 
oxygen; to put it within reach of a combustible rich in solid | siderable modifications in metallurgy. ‘4 

matters, and so to make it give out®and render its greatest} The superior brilliancy of the new mode of lighting over 


the old oncisevident. The flame of common gas looks y 


The proceeding is so simple and so familiar to chemists and | beside the Drummond candelabra. But what is required im 
natural philosophers, that it has almost daily been putin] order to form a judgment of the real value of thé 
practice in courses of lectures and in laboratories, under one| new system is, to ascertain the actual cost price of the 
shape or another. The burning of iron-wire in a jar of oxy-| photometric unity of light. It is estimated tha’ the toe ¢ 
gen is an old and familiar experiment. If, instead of burning | light, according to the kind of burner employed, may be teny~ 
ordinary gas and oxygen merely by their mutual contact, you | fifteen, and even twenty times more powerful than the light 


,|of gas. There would, therefore, be manifest economy in em- 
-| ploying it, if other elements of appreciation had not to be con- 


ness. This is the Drummone light, so called aftgr its in-|sidered. I: must not be forgotten that lighting by oxygen 


»| requires a double set of pipes and a special apparatus. 


was used, and still frequently renders good service, in height- Weare also too apt to confound the brightness of a light with 
ening the splendour ot scenic effects in the principal theatres | its illuminating power. Thus, although in the HOtel-de-Ville 
of London and Paris. For some time past endeavours have | experiments, the magnesia cylinder, brilliant as it was, cid 
been made to utilize it for lighting purposee. The attempts, | not pain the eye, the reason was that it was raised five yards 
therefore, made at the H6:el de Ville are far from being a| above the level of the ground, whereas, had it been at the 


usual height, it would have very disagreeably impressed the 


There exist at least twenty English patents and fifteen| retina. For ordinary uses, it would be necessary to subdue 
French brevets for methods ot fighting by oxygen. So long 
back as 1834, an able nataral philosopher, M. Galy Cazalat, i t 
experimented on the system in Paris. Similar attempts were | does not sufficiently disperse its luminous rays. Indeed, the 


the glare by the interposition of an enamelled globe—a gratui- 
tous waste of light. A glittering point fatigues the eye and 


-| principle Of the dispersion of light for illumination is less gen- 


don ; and again, in 1805, by Mr. Parker, who, by suvstituting | erally considered than it ought to be. 

magnesia for chelk, ‘considerably increased the intensity of} The intensity of a light is of less consequence than the num- 
light ; in spite of which, the new mode of light was nowhere | ber of luminous points employed. In this respect, the new 
turned to serious account, although the light, so easily ob-| system is clearly inferior to the one now in operation. Shin- 
tained, is extremely beautiful, and the object of general ad-|ing and illuminating are very far from synonymous. Without 


coming to apy certain conclusion, it is possible that the Drum- 
fight, theoretically economical and superior to gas in 
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intensity, may not 
vantages for general lighting. 

M. Henri de Parville—to whom we are indebted for the 
substance of this article—therefore holds that it would be rash 
to state, as mapy have done, that we are on the eve of a com- 
plete revolution in our modes of lighting. 

He goes no further than to assert that M. du Motay’s pro- 
cess simply supplies us with a luxurious method of lighting 
which cannot fail to be adopted here and there—in large pub- 
lic establishments, theatres, and hotels—but he scarcely ven 
tures to believe that it is applicable in an exclusive manner to 
the public service. 

€ ought also to think of the danger incurred by the close 
— = of a couple of gases whose mixture is violently 
explosive. Escapes of ordinary gas cause accidents enough ; 
escapes of oxygen and bydrogen —- would considerably 
multiply the chances of mishap. tly,an escape of pure 
oxygen might have disastrous consequences, and cause many 
a smouldering spark to become a devastating fire. 

Moreover, the magnesia cylinders wear up quickly, they have 
to be renewed at least once a week. We thus make a return, 
in a roundabout way,to the troublesome wick of our old- 
fashioned oil lam The inconvenience, though trifling in a 

rivate household, is serious when it extends to publie light. 

pg. The apertures which deliver the oxygen in the burners 
are much smaijer than those for the hydrogen ; hence arises 
considerable friction and the consequent necessity for increas- 
ing the pressure for forcing gas through tubes which may be 
several miles in length. Employed, however, as portable gas, 
oxygen may take an immediate partin domestic lighting. 
Experimental lamps, tried at the Tuileries ®y the Emperor's 
order, have been crowned with complete success. 

While the experiments at the Hotel-de-Ville were being or- 
ganised, M. Bourbouze, a gentleman attached to the Faculty 
of Sciences, was making essays which promise not less im- 
portant results than M. du Motay’s invention. The result 
obtained will bear comparison with the Drummond light, 
while the mode of production is much moresimple. M. Bour- 
bouze does not employ pure oxygen ; he consequently avoids 
the dangers and inconveniences of the other system. 

We have already stated that thetintensity of a light depends 
on the activity of the combustion, on the quantity of oxygen 
supplied, and the quickness of the jet. M. Bourbouze, instead 
of supplying the flame with pure oxygen, subdivides the com- 
bustible into fine threads, bathes it in a great quantity of air, 
and wiredraws it,as it were, by means of air swiftly u 
through holes of small diameter. He thus obtains effects an- 
alogous to those produced by the combustion of pure oxygen. 

is process is this. He causes ordinary and air to en- 
ter a close vessel. The mixture thus obtained, passing through 
a plate Same with a great number of holes, is subdivided in- 
to a multitude of little jets. These jets reach the under surface 
of a piece of cloth made of platina wire, and are not set fire to 
till they have traversed the cloth. The metallic tissue is not 
of the ordinary pattern, it having been found preferable to 
substitute for a cloth, properly so called, a veritaule crochet 
stitch. This cloth (like the stick of magnesia in the Drammond 
light) under the intluence of heat, becomes first red, and then 
white, finally — a dazzling light. In order to drive the 
mixture through the little holes, recourse is had to a pressure 
equal to a column of mercury thirty-two inches high. M. 
Bourbouze estimates the cconomy of his system to be at least 
filteen per cent. 

Be it remarked here that the metalliccloth prevents all dan- 
ger of explosion, and protects the detoning mixture from the 
burping flame, exactly as the wire-cloth in Davy’s lamp keeps 
the light within it from setting fire to the fire-damp without. 


————_r-—_—_—— 


JAPANESE CUSTOMS AND MANNERS. 
DRESS AND APPEARANCE. 


Peculiarities of costume always strike a traveller's eye, and 
the Japanese have certainly a style which is all their own. 
Women of the lower class wear a long, loose dressing-gown 
sort of garment, that folds in front; a broad girdle is passed 
round the waist, and fastened in ap immense bow behind. 
The hair is dressed very carefully, and in a peculiar fashion 
which will be afterwards described ; and the feet are covered 
with cotton-cloth stockings, made like an infant’s glove, the 

reat toe being separated from the others. This makes the 
oot somewhat resemble a cloven hoof when thrust into the 
sandals, which are only worn out of doors, and put off on en- 
tering a house, that the matted floor may remain unsullied. 
These sandals are held onthe foot by a soft leather band, 
which passes over the instep and inside the great toe ; the sole 
is composed of leather, shod with iron under the heel, and a 
layer of beautifully fine-plaited bamboo, on which the foot 
rests. Men, women, and children, all wear sandals of the 
game pattern, differing only in size and quality. Men and 
women also in wet weather puton high pattens of wood, 
plain or lacquered ; they must be very dangerous to walk in 
without great practice, and yet they are in constant use, even 
when the snow lies on the ground. Ladies wear many pet- 
ticoats, with trains as long as those prescribed in the year 1867 
by European modistes. In fact, the latest fashions from Paris 
seem inspired by Japanese tastes, the high chignon, the silken 
bow tied behind, and long narrow petticoats, being all seem- 
ingly copied from Japanese costumes. Ina out-of-doors dress 
the colours are pe attention being paid both to har- 
mony and contrast. The prevailing hues are gray, black, and 
dark-blue for the dress, and brilliant crimson and rose-colour 
for the scarfs which encircle the waist. Silk and cotton ma- 
terials are chiefly used, and beautiful fabrics are manufactur- 
ed from the former product. Extraordinary labour is taken 
with one kind of ecarf, made ot a loosely woven crape.* Be- 
fore being subjected to dyeing, it is caught up at regular dis- 
tances in pyramidal twists; when it has been passed through 
the dye-pot, the twisted parts are left white, and a curious 
parti-coloured, almost elastic, tissue is the result of the pro- 
cess. 


resent, in actual practice, the same ad- 


At home most gorgeous garments are worn, with very strik- 
ing patterns, and the ingenuity of the designer must be as 
severely taxed as in Western countries to invent new ones. 
But the circumstance which makes Japanese ladies look most 
strange is, that so many of them have black teeth, and are 
without eyebrows; when the mouth opens for a smile, a 
yawning black chasm is seen, made uglier by the deep-red 
colour of the painted lips. These great disfigurements heve, 
however, a meaning, and are the tokens of matrimony. Every 
married woman, instead of wearing a golden circlet on her 
fioger, makes herself hideous as a matter of course ; it is, per- 
haps, to prove that she loves but one, in whose eyes she ought 
to be beautiful under any circumstances. Her blackened teeth 
and face, rendered meaningless by the absence of eyebrows, 
are & me ey to her everywhere, and she is permitted the ut- 
most om of action. Until they undergo this voluntary 
disfigurement, Japanese women are, asa rule, very preity, 


‘}still. So necessary is it, that a stipulation is always made in 


of their appearance and manner. The teeth are blackened by 
a mixture of steel filings; every day they are cleaned with a 
powerful tooth-powder, and the mixture re-applied. Custom 
has wonderful influence; but we think that young English 
ladies would ponder a long time before uttering the “‘ Yes” 
which must be followed by such a transformation. 


STYLE OF DRESSING THE HAIR. 

Like all Eastern women, our sisters in Japan take great 
pains with their hair, disposing it in large loops and bows, 
drawa off the face, and gathered in a chignon behind. The 
colour is a glossy black, and it is smoot with a bandoline, 
made by placing the shavings of the Uvario Japonica, a creep- 
ing plant, in water ; a mucilagincus liquid is produced, resem- 
bling a decoction of quince-seed ; and this serves to prevent 
the hair from becoming rough and disordered, which is of 
special importance, as no covering to the head is worn out of 
doors in fine weather. Individual taste is not suffered to de- 
termine the style of dressing the hair, except in the matter of 
ornament, it being always arranged the same fashion. The 
glossy black of the hair contrasts with the bright-coloured pins 
and flowers which are placed in it; the brilliant scarlet pom- 
te, the bright-tinted azalea, the delicate white Cape 
asmine, and the ae lar-mai, are all used to adorn 
the jetty tresses of the Japanese ladies. The pins are mostly 
made of white glass, filled with coloured waeee, qpneeeie ofa 
golden sherry tint ; they stick out from the head, and remind 
one somewhat of a cheveaux-de frise. Some years since, combs 
and ornaments made of glass, filled with various chemical 
preparations, such as sulphate of quinine, etc., through which 
the electric spark was flashed, were exhibited in some of our 
scientific institutions. The idea of filling glass ornaments for 
the hair with coloured preparations was novel to Europeans ; 
butin the Far East these fragile ornaments have been in use 
for a long time. Of course, accidents will happen, and a 7 
may easily lose a large portion of her head-gear bya fall. 
That the coiffure may not be disturbed during sleep, the head 
is placed on a small pillow of flexible bamboo. 


PAPER, 

This is an article of the greatest utility to our sisters in Ja- 
pan. Not only do they use paper fans, paper pouches, and 
paper lanterns, but also paper potket-handkerchiefs, paper 
umbrellas, paper water-proof cloake, paper walls, paper win- 
dows, and paper string. When a collection of the different 
kinds of paper was made, to be sent to the Exhibition of 1862, 
no less than sixty-eeven varieties were forwarded ; and, in fact, 
without paper to turn toa thousand and one different pur- 
poses of use and ornament, Japanese life would be at a stand- 





the marriage cootract that the bride shall receive a certain al- 
lowance of paper. 

- The Japanese obtain it from a different source from our 
own. Instead of old rags being converted into clean paper, 
they make use of the bark of the Broussonetia papyfera, 
stripped, dried, and then steeped in water till the outer green 
layer comes off. It is boiled, and rendered quite soit, beaten to 
a pulp, and then two other kinds of bark are added, one to make 
it tough, and the other gintinous; the latter is often the bark 
of the Sane Kadsra or Uvario Japonica, a creeping plant, 
which has been mentioned as the plant which the Japanese 
women use to make bandoline. The whole is then well 
mixed, and spread out in thin sheets on matting frames and 
dried. It is cheap, four sheets of the ordinary quality being 
worth about one farthing. Itisa paper that does not tear 
evenly ; some kinds are tough,—more like cloth. When re- 
quired for string, it is deftly twisted into a strong twine, which 
in some cases is made of part of the paper forming the Wrap- 
per. The paper used to cover the framework wallsis quite 
thin, and can easily be torn, so that privacy is very difficult 
of attainment. 

When oiled, it is made into waterproof clothing, or stretch- 
ed on a neatly constructed bamboo frame and used as an um- 
brella. One kind is manufactured to assume the appearance 
of leather, and is made into tobacco-pouches, pipe, and fan- 
cases. The conjurers use a kind of white tissue paper in the 
famous butterfly trick, when a scrap, artistically twisted, hovers 
over a paper fan with all the flattering movements of the 
living insect.— Zhe Leisure Hour. 

>_> 


IDEAL WOMEN. 


It‘is often objected against fault-finders, writers or others, 
that they destroy but do not build up, that while industriously 
blaming errors they take good care not to praise the counter- 
acting virtues, that in their zeal against the vermin of which 
they are seeking to —— the house clean they forget the no- 
bler creatures which dojthe good work of keeping things sweet 
and wholesome. But it is impossible to be continually intro- 
ducing tire saving clause, “all are not so bad as these.” The 
seven thousand righteous whg have not bowed the knee to 
Baal are understood to exist in all communities ; and, vicious 
as any special section may be, there must always be the hid- 
den salt and savour of the virtuous to keep the whole from 
falling intg utter corruption. This is specially true of modern 
women. Rertainly some of them are as unsatisfactory as apy 
of their kind that have ever appeared on earth before, but it 
would be very queer logic to infer therefore that all are bad 
alike, and that our modern womanhood is as ill off as the Ci- 
ties of the Plain which could not be saved for want of the ten 
just men to save them. Happily, we bave noble women 
among us yet; women who believe in something beside plea- 
sure, and who do their work faithfully, wherever it may lie; 
women who can and do sacrifice themselves for love and duty, 
and who do not think they were sent into the world simply to 
run one mad lifelong race for wealth, for dissipation, or for 
distinction. But the life of such women is essentially in retire- 
ment; end though the lesson they teach is beautiful, yet its 
influence is necessarily confined, because of the narrow sphere 
of the teacher. When such public occasions for devotedness 
as the Crimean war occur, we can in some sort measure the 
extent to which the self-sacrifice of women can be carried ; but 
in general their noblest virtues come out only in'the quiet ani 
secresy of home, and the most heroic lives of patience and 
well-doing go on in seclusion, uncheered by sympatby and un- 
rewarded by applause. 

Still, it is impossible to write of one absolute womanly ideal 
—one single type that shall satisfy every man’s fancy ; tor, na- 
turally, what would be perfection to one is imperiection to 
another, according to the special bent of the individual mind. 
Thus one man’s ideal of womanly perfection is in beauty, mere 
physical outside beauty; and not all the virtues under heaven 
could warm him into love with red hair or asnub nose. He 
is entirely happy if his wife is undeniably the handsomest wo- 
man of his acquaintance, and holds himself blessed when all 
men admire and all women envy. Byt for his own sake ra- 
ther than for hers. Pleasant as her loveliness is to look on, it 








and even this alteration does not altogether destroy the charm 





“ handsomest woman in the room” comes iato the same Cate- 



















































































is pleasanter to know that he is the possessor of it. The 


gory as the finest picture or the most thoroughbred horses 
within his sphere, and if the degree of pride in his possession 
is different, the kind is the same. And so in minor propor- 
tion, from the most beautiful woman of all, to simply beauty 
as a sine qua non, whatever else may be wanting. One other 
thing only is as absolute as this beauty, and that is ite undivid- 
ed possession. Another man’s ideal is a good housekeeper 
and a careful mother, and he does not care a rush whether bis 
wife, if she is these, is pretty or ugly. Provided she is active 


and industrious, minds the house well, and up the child 
Ten as they ought to be brought up, has nciples, is 
trustworthy, and even-tempered, he is not as to col- 


our or form, and can even be brought to tolerate a limp or a 
squint. Given the great foundations of an honourable home, 
and he will forego the lath and plaster of appearance 
which will not bear the wear and tear of years and their trou- 
bles. The solid virtues stand. His balance at the banker's is 
a fact; his good name and credit with the tradespeople is a 
fact ; so is the comfort ot his home; 80 are the health, the mo- 
rals, the education of his children. All theve are the true re- 
alities of life to him; but the beauty which changes to de- 
formity by the small-pox, which fades under dyspepsia, grows 
stale by habit, and is worn threadbare by the end of twenty 
ears, is only a skin-deep grace which he does not value. Per- 
ps he is right. Certainly, some of the happiest marriages 
amongst one’s acquaintances are those where the wife has not 
one perceptible physical charm, and where the whole force of 
her magnetic value lies in what she is, not in how she looks, 
Another man wants a tender, adoring, fair-haired seraph, who 
will worship him as a demigod, and accept him as her best re- 
velation of strength and wisdom. The more dependent she ia, 
the better be will love her; the less of conscious thought, of 
active will, of originative power she has, the greater his regard 
and tenderness. To be the one sole teacher and protector of 
such a gentle little creature seems to him the most delicious 
and the best condition of married lite; and? he holds Milton’s 
famous lines to be expressive of the only fitting relations be- 
tween men and women. The adoring seraph is his ideal ; 
Griselda, Deedemona, Lucy Ashton, are his highest culmina- 
tions of womanly grace ; and the qualities which appeal the 
most pouney to his generosity are the patience which will 
not complain, the gentleness that cannot resent, and the love 
which nothing can chill. Another man wants a cultivated 
intelligence in his ideal. As an author, an artist, a student, a 
statesman, he would like his wife to be able to help him by the 
contact of bright wit and ready intellect. He belleves in the 


sex of minds, and holds only that work ——— which has 


been created by the one and perfected other. He eees 
how women have helped on the leaders in troubled times; he 
knows that alm ] great men have owed something of their 
tness to the influence of a mother or a wife; he remem- 

rs how thoughts which had laid dumb in men’s brains for 
more than half their lifetime suddenly woke up into speech 
and activity by thejinfluence of a woman enough to call 
them forth. The adoring seraph would be an encumbrance, 
and nothing better than a child upon his hands; and the soul 
which had to be awakened and directed by him would run 
reat chance of remaining torpid and inactive all its days. He 
as his own life to Jead and round off, and so far from wishing 
to influence another’s, wants to be helped for himself. Aaother 
man cares only for the birth and social position of the woman 
to whom he gives his name and affection; to another yellow 
gold stands higher than blue blood, and “my wife’s father” 
may have been a rag-picker, as long as rag had been 
a sufficiently rich bic with a residuum admitting of no 
kind of doubt. Venus herself without a dowry would be only 
a pretty sea-side girl with a Newtown pippin in her hand; but 
Miss ye would be something worth thinking of, if but 
little worth looking at. One man hts in a smart, vivaci- 
ous, little woman of the irrepressible kind. It makes no dif- 
ference to him how petulant she is, how full of fire and ; 
the most passionate Clone of temper simply amuse him, like 
the anger of a canary-bird, and he holds it fine tun to watch 
the small virago in her tantrums, and to set her going again 


when he thinks she has been a anes ‘h time in subsidence. 
His ides! of woman is an amusing little plaything, with a great 
facility for being put up, and a dash of viciousness to give it 


piquancy. Another wants a sweet and holy saint whose pa- 
tient humility springs from principle rather than from fear ; 
another likes a blithe-tempered, healtby girl with no nonsense 


provided only she is at all times willi é 
playmate and companion. Another his in something 
very quiet, very silent, very home-staying. One must have 
first-rate music in his ideal woman; another, unimpeachable 
taste; a third, strict order; a forth, liberal breadth of nature ; 
and each kas his own ideal, not only of nature but of person— 
to the exact shade of hair, the colour of the eyes, and the 
oval of the face. But all in the fundamental re- 
quirements of truth, and modesty, and love, and unselfishness ; 
for though it is impossible to write of one womanly ideal as au 
absolute, it is very possible to detail the virtues which ought to 
belong to alk alike. 

If this diversity of ideals is true of individuals, it is eepe- 
cially true of nations, each of which has its own ideal woman 
varying according to what is called the genius of the country. 
To the Frenchman, if we are to believe Michelet and the nov- 
elists, it is a feverish little creature, full of nervous energy, 
but without muscular force ; of frail health and feeble organ- 
ization ; a prey to morbid fancies which she has no strength to 
control or to resist ; now Weeping away her life in the pain of 
finding that her husband, a man gross and material because 
husband, does not understand her; now sighing over her de- 
licious sins in the arms of the lover who does; without reason- 
ing faculties, but with divine intuitions that are as good as 
revelations ; without cool judgment, but with the light of burn- 
ing passions that guide her just as well; thinking by heart, 
yet carrying the most refined metaph into her love ; sub- 
tle ; incomprehensible by the coarser of man ; & creature 
born to bewilder and to be misled, to love and to be adored, 
to madden men ani to be di by them. It does not 
much signify that the reality is a shrewd, calculating, unro- 
mantic woman, with a hard face and keen eyes, who for the 
most part makes a wife to her common-sense 
middle-aged husband, who thinks more of her social position 
than of her feelings, more of her children than of her lovers, 
more of her puree than of her heart, and whose great object 
of life is a daily struggle for centimes. It pleases the French 
to idealize their eminently practical and worldly-wise women 
into this queer compound of h and adultery ; and if it 

leases them it need not disp! us. To the German his 
deal is of two kinds—one his Martha, the domestic broad-faced 
Hausmutter, who cooks good dinners at small cost, and mends 
the family linen as religiously as if this were the Eleventh 
Commancment specially ted for feminine fingers to 
keep, the tic culminations of whom is Charlotte cutting 
bread and butter ; the other, his Mary, his Bettina, full of mind 
and sesthetics, and heart-uplifting love, yearning after the in- 
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finite with holes in her stockings and her shoes down at heel. | and authority which now are ours, who render no divided alle- 
For what are coarse material mendings to the msthetic soul | giance, transferred to another Church which can never be truly 
yearning after the infinite, and worshipping at the feet of the | national—finding, as it does, its centre outside of the nation, and 

et? In Italy the ideal woman of modern times is the ar- ; submitting to the jurisdiction, which it must recognize as para- 


dent patriot, full of active energy, of physical force, and daunt- 
less courage. In Poland it is tue patriot too, but of a more 
refined and etherialized type, passively resenting Tartar ty- 
ranpy by the subtiest feminine scorn, and living in perpetual 
music and mourning. Ino Spain it isa woman beautiful and 
impassioned, with the slight drawback of needing a world of 
looking after, of which the men are undeniably capable. In 
Moharomedan countries generally it is a comely smooth-skinned 
Dada, patient and eubmissive, always in good humour with 
her master, economical in house-living tofsuit the meanness, 
and gorgous in occasional attire to sutt the ostentation, of the 
genuine Oriental; but by no means Dudu ever asleep and un- 
occupied ; for, if not allowed to take part in active outside 
life, the Kastern’s wife or wives have their home duties and 
their maternal cares like all other women, and find to their 
cost that, if they neglect them unduly, they will have a bad 
time of it with Ali Ben Hassan when the question comes of 
piastres and sequins, and the dogs of Jews who demand pay- 
ment, aud the pigs of Christians who follow suit. The Amer- 
ican ideal is of two kinds, like the German—the one, the clever 
manager, the women with good executive faculty in the matters 
of buckwheat cakes and oyster gumbo, as is needed in a coun- 
try 80 ly provided with “helps”; the other, the aspiring 
soul who puts her aspirtions into deeds, and goes out into the 
world to do battle with the sins of society as editress, preacher, 
stump orator, and the like. It must be rather embarrassing 
to some men that this special manifestation of the ideal wo- 
man at times advocates ation and free love; but per- 
haps we of the narrowold conventional type are not up to 
the right mark yet, and have to wait until our own women are 
thoroughly emancipated before we can rightly appreciate these 
questions. At all events, if this kind of thing pleases the 
Americans, it is no more our business to interfere with them 
than with the French compound; and if miscegenation 
and free love seem to them the right manner of life let them 
follow it. 

In all countries, then, the ideal woman changes, chameleon- 
like, to suit the taste of men ; and the great doctrine that,her 
happiness does somewhat depend on his liking is part of the 
very foundation of her existence. According to his will she 
is bond or free, educated or ignorant, lax or strict, house-keep- 
ing or roving; and though we advocate neither the bondage 
por the ignorance, yet we co hold to the principle that, by 
the laws which regulate all human communities everywhere, 
sbe is bound to study the wishes of man, and to mould her 
lite in harmony with his liking. No society can get on in 
which there is total independence of sections and members, 
for society is built up on the dependence of all its sections and 
all its members. Hénce the defiant attitude which women 
have lately assumed, and their indifference two the wishes and 
remonstrances of men, cannot lead to any good results what- 
ever. It is not the revolt of slaves against their tyrants—in 
that we could sympathize—which they have begun, but a re- 
volt against their duties. And this it is which makes the 
present state of things so deplorable. It is the vague restlese- 
ness, the fierce extravagance, the neglect of home, the indolent 
fine-ladyism, the passionate love of pleasure which characterise 
the modern woman, that saddens men, and destroys in them 
that respect which their very pride prompts them to feel. 
And it is the painful conviction that the ideal woman of 
truth and modesty and simple love and homely living has 
somewhat faded away under the paint and tinsel of this 
modern reality which makes us 8 out as we have done, in 
the hope, pereegs a forlorn one, if she could be made to 
thoroughly understand what men think of her, she would, by 
the very force of natural instinct and social necessity, orcer 
herself in some accordance with the lost idea), and ,become 
again what we once loved and what we all regret. 


————_e———__ 


THE IRISH BISHOPS’ ADDRESS TO THE 
QUEEN. 

On the 14th instant, the Irish Bishops waited upon the Queen 
at Windsor Castle, with the following memorial respecting the 
Irish Church :— 

“To Her Most Gracious MAsesty THE QUEEN. 

“May it please your Majesty—We, the Archbishops “and 
Bishops of the Irish provinces of the United Church of Eogland 


and Ireland, beg leave to approach your Majesty with the ex- 
pression of our profound re for your Majesty's office and 





“ Having respect to the one and to the other, we have the strong- 
est confidence that nothing which affects the interests and well- 
being of the Irish branch of our United Church can be other than 
of liveliest concern to your Majesty. 

“ We beg leave to represent to your Majesty that measures are 
now threatened which affect these so deeply that we cannot be 
lieve we have exceeded our duty, or mingled in matters which 
are outside our province, when we have claimed the privilege 
of being permitted to lay before your Majesty some of the inju- 
rious consequences with which, P our judgment, such measures 
will be followed, and some of thé injustices which they will in- 
evitably involve. 

“ It is now proposed for ever to alienate property which has, 
from time immemorial, been dedicated to sacred uses. We be- 
lieve that there is no more precious arrengement than that by 
which some portion of a nation’s wealth is, with the nation s 
sanction and under its guardianebip, separated off for ever from 
private possession and common or profane uses, and, to the end 
that it may be the more inviolable, solemoly set apart to the ser- 
vice of Almighty God ; the enjoyment of it being linked, not 
merely with the performance of the ordinary duties of a citizen, 
but with the obligation of setting forth that divine knowledgeby 
which alone men are made capable of fulfilling their higher 
duties ia this life, or brought into any meetnets for another. 
Such a sacred fund exists in Ireland at present. When we see it 
in danger of being dissipated for ever, we must needs protest 
against such a step, in the name of that Church which we be- 
lieve to be the rightful administrator of it, and in the interests of 
the pation which would thus throw away in a moment the che- 
rished inheritance of centuries—which, once gone, could never 
be recovered or replaced. 

“Nor are the losses with which we are threatened materia] 
only. We caonot but call to mind, with thamkfulness, that in 
this Church of ours, as now constituted, your Majesty is, under 
Christ, in ail cases ecclesiastical and civil, supreme. Ia the de- 
struction of the national character of our Church, with which we 
are now threatened, in the severing of the ties which bind it to 

the State and the State to it, in the disappearance of the royal 

pr y which th must follow, an important safeguard 
of the reformed faith and of many precious rights will be over- 
thrown. Your Majesty will not merely be deprived of a bright 





mount to any otber, of a foreign potentate and prince. 
* And, in this view, we humbly submit to your Mujesty that 
the enjoyment by our Church, under the royal supremucy, ©. tue 
temporal! emoluments and dignities attached to the Establish- 
ment, cannot fairly be deemed a grievance by those whore prin- 
ciples prevent them from fulfilling the condition on which alone 
such emoluménts aod dignities can be enjoyed, consistently with 
the constitution of these realms, 
“* There are further mischiefs with which this measure appears 
to us to be fraught, tis proposed asa healing measure. We 
believe that it will open new fountains of bitterness in this land, 
while it'will close none of the old. It is proposed as a measure 
which will bind Engiand and Ireland in closer union. So far 
from this, we fear that it will discourage those in this country 
who, sincerely attached to the English connexion, have hitherto 
found in it the surest pledge for the maintenance of their own 
liberties and rights, while it will not wia back the loyalty of one 
ayoug those who desire and labour for the dissolution of that 
connexion, Indeed, they who have spoken out most plainly 
have candidly ayowed that the subversion of our Establishment 
is principally defired by them es preliminary to other aims and 
remoter purposes, to which they expect that it will pave the 
way. 
“ We beg leave to bring before your Majesty some of the in- 
justices which will be inseparable from such a disendowment of 
our Church as lately has been proposed. The pledge, indeed, is 
offered to us that ail veeted interests shall be respected. It 
would be little if they were so; but we venture to aflirm that in 
such a catastrophe this, even with the most honourable inten- 
tions, would be impossible, In our own cases, and those of a 
few other of the clergy, it might be done, But there are invest- 
ments in just hope as well as in actual possession; and the in- 
justice which would be inflicted on multitudes of our brethren 
would be extreme upon all those who at this time are reasonably 
looking forward to some modest reward of long and ill-requited 
labours in the past, but who would thus find themselves fof ever 
cut off from this and from every expectation of it. 
* But there are other vested rights and interests besides those 
of the clergy. Our poorer Protestant brethren who have estab- 
lisbed themselves in every part of the country—and this in the 
faith of the maintenance of the present sett!ement of things— 
they, too, have a vested right, for themselves and for their cbil- 
dren, in that ministry of Christ’s word and sacraments according 
to the order of our Reformed Church which hitherto they bave 
so freely enjoyed. And if we urge their case rather than that of 
the richer portion of our people, it is not because the rights and 
interests of the latter are less clearly involved, but only that 
sacrifices are possible on their part which may enable them in 
some sort to make good for themselves the loss they have en- 
dured, We cannot, indeed, regard the epiritual condition to 
which many of the poorer members of our Church, thialy scat- 
tered in remote districts, and fer from the aid of their richer 
brethren, will be reduced, without the deepest anxiety and alarm. 
The witness of our Chureh for Christ in His offices, which no 
man may usurp, in His mediatorial dignity, with which no crea- 
ture may interfere—this, God helping, our Church ehall main- 
tain to the end, and it shali never cease in the land. But the 
difficulty of bringing home the means of grace to eome portions 
of our people, if ever the parochial system as now exisling ebould 
be abolished, will be almost impossible to overcbme ; and there 
is extreme danger that, in one way or another, many of those 
would be lost to us forever. Some, deprived of the means of 
grace, would,emigrate with their families ; but many must re- 
main to whom this way of escape would not be open. ‘To poor 
to provide the services of a clergyman for themselves, and of a 
class peculiarly needing the watchful care of one, the heads and 
some of the elder members of the families might continue stead- 
fast in the faith in which they have been brought up, but they 
would be little able to instruct and train their children ; who 
would, almost inevitably, be absorbed in the masses of the {fol- 
lowers of Rome, by whom they are surrounded, And thus, over 
a whole extent of country, little by little, the light of the Re- 
formation would be extinguished. ’ 
“In this address to your Majesty we have confined ourselves 
to the evils to be apprehended by our own branch of the Church, 
Bat forming as we do an integral part of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, and being connected with our English 
bretbren by common interests as well as by a common faith, we 
beg most respectfully to point out to your Majesty that the as- 
sault is avowedly, on the part of its most strenuous conductors, 
only the opening of a general attack on the Establishment in 
England and Scotland; and that if succersful against us, it will 
prove almost irresistible in the other cases. We would add, 
moreover, that we ourselves are satisfied that the parties now 
agitating for the overthrow of our branch of the United Church 
will never rest cuntent until every vestige of a religious, or at 
least, a Protestant, character is effaced from all the institutions 
of the State. 
“This much we have counted it our duty to the Church, over 
which, in the providence of God, we, however unworthy, have 
been made overseers, to state to your Majesty. And we bave 
spoken it the more confidently, being fully assured of your Ma- 
jesty’s deep attachment to those prineiples which, in a happy 
hour, placed your Royal House on the throne of these realms : 
aud yet not less assured that such testimonies of this attachment 
as may be in your Mojesties power to afford will never be 
wanting. 
“ That in all the affairs of the Charch and Kingdom committed 
by Almighty God to your Majesty’s charge your Maj may 
be guided by the ‘ wisdom that is from above;’ and that all 
spiritual and temporal blessings may richly abound in your Ma- 
jesty and your Rgyal House, we, your Majesty’s most faithful 
and devoted servants, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 
“M.G., Armagh, 
“ Ricwarp C., Dublin, 
“SamMugEL, Meath, 
“J. T., Ossory and Ferns, 
“ Ropert, Cashel, &e., 
“ Ropert, Dowa aad Connor, 
“Ww, Killaloe, 
“ Joun, Cork, &c., 
“ HAMILTON, Kilmore, 
“ CHarzes, Limerick, &., 
“ Coan.es B., Taam, &c., 
“* Wii1a4M, Derry, &c.” 


To this address her Majesty made the followiog reply :— 
“] thank you for your loyal and dutiful addrese, I trust that 
the blessings which ycu invoke for myself and my family may be 
vouchsafed, to the advantage of the Church and kingdom. 
“In compliance with the prayer of an address from the House 
of Lords, I have issued a Commission to inquire into the state of 
the Church in Ireland ; and I will not doubt that my Parliament, 
when fully informed, through the labours of this Commission, 
will adopt such measures as shall be at once just and conducive 





: : == 
SECRETARY McCULLOCH AND THE NATIONAL 
DEBT. 
In reviewing the course pursued by Mr. McCalloch since he 
took cflice, the Finaneiul Chronicle of this city gays: 
“Tt is impossible to look on the progress of the public debt 


during the lust three years without seeing evident proofs of a 


consis:ent plan governing Mr. McCalloch’s operations. Whether 

this plan is a wise one is not the question. Good or bad there 

as been a policy, and, on the whole, it hag been steadily carried 

out, Its objects, as has been repeatedly shown, may be summed 

up in three propositions: first, he had to pay suspended requisi- 

tions, aud to get rid of the mass of demand loans and short obli- 

gations, which constituted, three years ago, the greater part of 

our 2,500 millions of national indebtedness ; secondly, he had to 

reform the redundant currency, by calling in, firat, the five per 

cent legal tenders, afterwards, the lees mischievous compound 

interest notes, and, in the meantime, to diminish, as far as possi- 
ble, the outstanding aggregate of the greenback circulation ; 
lastly, he had ta consolidate the whole debt, except the circulat- 
ing notes required as currency, into long gold bearing bonds, 
such as the Five-Twenties and Ten-Forties, which will not ma. 
ture for a period of years, though, if convenient, their redemption 
might be anticipated, at the option of the Government, after five 
or ten years from the date of issue. Such are the three chie 
features of Mr. McCulloch's policy as it bas been evolved in the 
past three years, and we find ourselves unable to deny that, in 
its main incidents, it has worked extremely well. ‘To those who 
object to any of his acts, the Seorctary has the clear right to op- 
pose the logic of success. The short obligationsof the Treasury 
have ceased to threaten the slightest emarrassmcnt, the green 

back currency is reduced to 356 millioos, which ia the lowest 
point to which Congress believes it should at present be contrac- 
ted; aud as to th@long gold bearing bonds they now approach 
the aggregate of 2,000 millions, and have already absorbed all 
the more troublesome descriptions of bonds, notes and other ob- 
ligetions, consolidating them all into uniform long loans adapted 
to the circumstances of the Natioual Treasury, and incapable of 
causing it any trouble for many years to come. We need ad- 
duce no further evidence in refutation of the charges that Mr. 
McCulloch has had no settled principles to guide his manage- 
ment of the Natioml finances. We do not think his plans the 
best that could have been devised. But such as they are he has 
worked them satisfactorily, and he has achieved @ success which 
would refute most of the general objections we might feel dis- 
posed to urge.” 

Semin 


AN UNCONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


It is now universally felt, and all but.expressly recognized, 
that the Government of this country is in a state at variance 
with constitutional principles and traditions. It is only en- 
dured, so far as it is submitted to, as existing under extraor- 
dipary circumstances, and with various degrees of equanimity. 
* * For two years the Government has been in the hands 
of a minority, and there is now every prospect of that state of 
things lasting till the middle of next February. Should that 
come to pass, a Conservative Government will have held its 
ground, in the face of a Liberal majority, for two years and 
eight months, For that period, it will have administered our 
domestic and foreign affairs, and exercised the public patron- 
age in the Civil, Military, and Naval Services, in Law, and the 
Cuurch. It would be needless either to praise or to blame the 
use it has made of opportupitics which, numerous as they were, 
have grown in its hands. The only comment it is now neces- 
sary to make is that for all this period the Government will 
have been in the hands of a party certain to be beaten upon 
any question of Ministerial confidence. Though not trusted 
for ita opinions, and not permitted to pass measures that it 
could honestly call its own, it has been allowed to contribute 
largely during the period to all the establishments and perpet- 
uate its influence in every place where the business of the na- 
lion is dope. The other side has had none of these things, but 
in their stead the empty honour, or glorious privilege, of 
mending the British Constitution, redressing inveterate griev- 
ances, and marking out for destraction the last vestige of po- 
litical religicus oppression. This might seem a fair distribu- 
tion of power ; but it is the theory and custom of our Consti- 
tution that there should be no such distribution, and that the 
same men should hold office and occupy the foremost and 
leading place in the making of laws. It is, moreover, obvious 
to any one’s common sense that with office filled by one party, 
and laws, not to say a new Constitution, made by another, 
there must ensue a wide and increasing divergence of politi- 
cal forces, ending in a serious antagonism between official and 
legislative influences. Sach a state of things continued for any 
length of time would inevitably produce and .establish in 
strong possession a large class of administratore, faunction- 
aries, judges, and dignitaries, at decided variance with public 
opinion, the course of legislation, and Parliament itself.— 
London Times, May 14. 





—__ ll OS 
THE ROAD TO RED RIVER. 

The engineer employed by the Canadian government to 
survey the route for the proposed wagon road from the head 
ot Lake Superior to the Ked River Settlement, has reported 
the result of his observations and calculations. He recom- 
mends the opening of the line in the first instance in the least 
expensive way possible t» be eilvctual, as preliminary to works 
of a more extended nature, He suggests making use of all the 
available navigable water, and constructing wagom roads 
where the navigation is impracticable. The totaly 
from Thunder Bay, Lake Superior, to Fort Ga 
miles, comprising 332 miles of navigable water, and 
of laud road. Ninety miles of the latter would bo 
Fort Garry and the Lake of the Woods, where there 

dant means of transport, and 25 miles Letween Thunder Bay 
and Dog Lake, where horses and wagons could easily be pro- 
vided. The principal part of the land carriage would thus be 
at eacb extremity of the line, and the navigable water inter- 
mediate. The cost of opening the communication in this way 
is set down at $166,000 over and above the small appropria- 
tion of lastgyear. ‘The engineer further shows that by adopt- 
ing this plan the trade of the North-West territories would be 
at once transferred to Canada. The present cost of conveying 
merchandise trom York Factory, Hodson Bay to Fort Garry is 
about $100 per ton, and from St. Paul, Minnesota, where the 
settlers bring their goods, about $90 per toa; while the ex- 
treme cost from Lake Superior to Fort Garry, once the tom- 
munication was opened, would not at the utmost exceed $40 
per ton—a saving of $50 per ton on freight alone. This, if 
correct, would decide a matter both as regards the trade of the 
Red River Settlement and that of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, added to which the people of Red River would save 30 
per cent. in purchasing their goods in Canada instead of buy- 
ing them in the remote western towns of Minnesota. The 
total trade of the territories—both that of the Hudson’s Bay 








jevel in your crown, but will see very much of that influence 


to the maintenauce of true religion among my people.” 


Co y and the settlers—is estimated at $4,000,000 an- 
ually. ; 
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PROROGATION OF THE CANADIAN PARLIAMENT 


On Friday, May 220d, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral closed the First Session of the First Parliament of the 
Dominion of Canada, with the following brief speech :— 


Honourable Gentlemen of the Senate, Gentlemen of the House of 
Commons : 


I am glad to be enabled to release you from further attend- 

ance to your duties in Parliament. The Acts which you have 

lling the Militia force of the Dominion and 

securing the defence of your country, will, I trust, accomplish 

the object which you desire to attain. I hope the measures 

which have been adopted for regulating the fiscal system of 

the Dominion will tend to the promotion of commercial en- 
, and to the stability of the public credit. 

te you on the passage of the Acts by which the 

Executive Departments of the Dominion have been organized, 

and their efficiency provided for. I must express my regret 

that the measures for the assimilation of the criminal law of 

the several Provinces of the Dominion, which were submit- 


Gentlemen of the House of Commons : 
I thank you for the provision you have made for the public 
, and I am satisfied it will be applied with regard to 
and economy. 
Hon. Gentlemen and Gentlemen : 
I rejoice that I am in a position to congratulate you on the 
prosperity which prevails througt the Domiaion, and 
feel that on your return to your homes you will ex- 
ert yourselves in promoting obedience to the laws, and incul- 
attachment to the iree institutions in which it is your 
happiness to live. 


i 





EPTUNE HOUSE. NEW ROCHELLE.— 
The undersigned having renewed the lease of the above es- 
t foraterm of years, gre refurnishing, painting and 
4 Iterations and improvements, and would respect- 
fully solicit old patrons. 

Mr. Fish, Jr., can be seen at Clifford House, 1,242 Broadway, 

In relation to accommodations for the summer season. 

WM. J. FISH & SON, 


Tas ALBION. 
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European News. 

The news from England, during the past week, has 
been compartively unimportant. We hear, it is true, of 
Mr. Gladstone's Irish Church suspension bill haying paesed 
to a third reading, but this was a foregone conclusion. A Fen- 
ian member from Athlone, Ireland, is said to have given no- 
tice that he would propose to the government the following 
insulting question :—* If the health of the Queen is such as to 
detain her Majesty from London, why do not the Ministry ad- 
vise abdication ?’ The question was of course promptly ruled 
out of order, and the member for Athlone will probably be 
known here after as “the Disloyal Member,” He had much 
better have called upon Mr. Disraeli to abdicate his office. 

Weare glad to see that a Commission composed of Lord 
Clarendon, Mr. Charles Abbott, and Messrs. Karslake, Phili- 
more, Forster and Harcourt (“ Historicus,”) has been named 
by Parliament to investigate and report the condition of the 
laws of England bearing on the subject of naturalization and 
the rights of expatriated subjects. This will doubtless lead to 
a thorough consideration of this troublesome question, and 
will—if the United States government will but put aside its 
buncombe-—-lead to a lasting treaty between these two countries 
on this subject. If Presidents were but elected less frequently, 
however, it would not be so difficult to negotiate friendly 
treaties as it now is. We observe that the Bank of England 
is strengthening of late, the past week having added £502,- 
000 in specie to its vaults. The “ Derby day” has created its 
usual excitement in England, the chief prize being won by 
Sir J. Hawley, for the third time. 

A general disarmament is again talked of throughout Eu- 
rope—England, Prussia, and Austria having led off in the 
mo it; a mo tt which we sincerely hope—but not 
without misgivings—will this time be successful. The Zoll- 
verein Diet was closed on the 23rd inst. by King William 
in person. “,He hoped the results of the session would be to 
strengthen the sentiment of mutual trust between the; peoples 
of the various States of the Confederation, destroy the preju- 
dices which have existed in some portions of the country, and 
prove that the Germans, though apart in some interests, were 
one people in warm brotherly feeling.” 

A despatch from Rome states that the Pope has invited the 
Roman Catholic bishops of the United States to raise one 
thousand volunteers for the Papal army, authorizing them to 
make puch terms with the recruits ag they may deem neces- 
sary and proper. 


Murderers and their Abettors. 
For several weeks past much has Been said and written re- 
lative to a second Fenian raid on Canada. Some of the lead 
ing American organs of that mythical organization have hiat- 
ed ominously at the warlike movements of the Brotherhood, 
of their strength, preparation, concentration, and determina- 
tion; while others have treated of their complete armaments 
—as also their well stored armories—of their countenance and 
encouragement in influential quarters ; and, finally, of their 
numerous sympathetic friends, scattered over Canada itself. 
We have heard so much of this wandering wickedness dur. 
ing the past few years, that we begin to tire of its very name. 
Yet recent developments are such that weannot ignore the 
existence of a murderous organization known under this title, 
and which, too, would appear to have the encouragement, if 
not the actual aid, of political organizations claiming to be re- 
speciable. Since the last foolhardy raid upon Canada—which 





took place about two years ago—we have been called upon to 
chronicle numerous murders in England, one in Canada, and 
an attempted one in Australia; besides several outbreaks in 
the Emerald Isle itself, all traceable to this secret conclave of 
outlaws. And, when we add to these the numerous conspir- 
acies by which hundreds of lives have been lost—of which the 
Clerkenwell stands foremost—we have a record o: desperate 
deeds which, for the same space of time, it would be difficult 
to equal in atrocity in the history of the world. 

And all for what? Ostensibly “ to right the wrongs of Ire- 
land ”"—which, we may truthfully add, is probably better gov- 
erned to-day than it has ever before been in the history of the 
world ; while the further reforms that are now in progress 
will render it as free—viewed either from a religious or poli- 
tical standpoint—as any other country in Christendom. But 
this soreness and chronic dissatisfaction is not with the well- 
to-do Irish, but rather with thoge desperate adventurers, 
whose thirst for blood has been unduly stimulated by the re- 
cent civil strife in America—coupled with the unwholesome 
teachings of demagogue American and Irish-American politi- 
cians, of the lowest, most unpriacipled, and reckless type. And 
such men, we are sorry to say, all civil wars bring to the sur- 
face. Before the desperadoes—whose recent careers have been 
so black and bloody—took heart and courage for their work, 
they were lionized by the highest functionaries of this Ameri- 
caa nation, and their avowed leaders were duly admitted as 
honoured guests on the floor of the Senate of the United 
States. The U. 8. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs made 
such plain allusions to the Brotherhood in his despatches to 
the American Minister at St. James, that that worthy and 
high-minded statesman felt it to be his duty to retain the docu- 
ments for a time, in order that nis government might have an 
opportunity of reconsidering their dishonourable course. 
But all to no effect. The Fenian-American cause had been 


of the solemn promises made in your name to the men at 
home through Col. Roberts, and to the delegates of the Cleve- 
land Convention.” All things considered, we would recom- 
mend our Canadian friends simply to be on their guard, in 
order that defenceless homes may not be outraged by the 
reckless ruffians who may possibly cross their borders. But 
in the event of an invasion of any considerable force, the com- 
manding officer will do well—and probably in the end save 
livee—by issuing an order, in advance, to the effect that not a 
prisoner is to be taken, and not a live outlaw to be left on the field ; 
and then let the “red-coats”’ at them. Ad, finally, should 
the American authorities release any more cut-throats to make 
incursions upon an innocent and inoffensive country and peo- 
ple; and once more put arms into their hands for a fresh 
foray, it is only fitting that the Imperial Government should 
consider such an act sufficient cause for a speedy declaration 
of war. If war is to be carried on at all, it had betier be 
carried on openly snd above board. 





The New Dominion. 
After assenting, in Her Majesty's name, to some seventy-odi! 
bille—passed during thie portion of the session—Lord Monck 
duly prorogued the first Dominion Parliament on the 22nd inst- 
reserving three bills for the concurrence of the Imperial Go- 
vernment—one of which was, the one reducing the salary of 
the Governor General from $50,000 to $32,000. Since it is 
now currently rumoured that Earl Mayo will succeed Lord 
Monck within a very few months—perhaps weeks—His 
Excellency cannot be said to have any personal interest in 
this question of salary, and after it had been deliberately arrang- 
ed between the Provincial Delegates and the Imperial at- 
thorities conjointly, and the sum so fixed has been 
named in the confederation act, it is certainly an 


espoused by the demagogue politicians of Washington for a|"pgtacious proceeding to reduce the salary during 


fixed purpose, and until these preconcerted ends were gained, | the very first parliament after union. However there is some- 
murderers must be encouraged, and outlaws defended at the | thing to be said on both sides. We must admit, we thought 
national expense, And this was not enough; but when the| it bad policy at the time to vote the governor of Casada a 
murderous invaders of an innocent and inoffensive people |®¥M exactly double the compensation paid to the President 
were unsuccessful, they were arrested by their own Govern-|f the United States. The, duties devolving upon a Vice- 
ment, simply to be restored to freedom, and their arms again | TY, goveraing only four miilions of people, cannot be very 
placed in their hands the very next day. And now that“ Fe-|®fduous when compared with those of the Chief Executive 
nian Fairs” and “Picnics’’ are again the order of the day, of a nation of forty millions. Not that we deem the latter 


leading journals—supposed to be in the secrets of the Govern-|#4m & fitting compensation, but rather tha: we think the 
ment—take pains to apologize for, and encourage this latest ne- former an unwise suggestion, in the face of the proximity of 
farious movement. Aud one of these journals—which, per-|the above named precedent—which at least affords good 
haps, more than any other, possesses the confidence uf the | 8Tunds for odious comparison. 


présent Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—cannot treat 


The detail work of the session has been troublesome, and 


even the Nova Scotia question without asserting that “ no | ia some instances, no doubt, laborious ; but on the whole, the 
special discernment is needed to detect influences at work | legislation has been unimportant. The currency has been 
which may eventually concern the United States much more | lightly tinkered with—but to no good effect until a better 


closely” than they at present appear to be concerned. 


syste be adopted ; an alien and naturalization act has been 


We find more honesty, and a keener sense of justice, in the | Passed ; acts constituting the Departments of Inland Revenue, 
columns of the Jrish Republic itself. In a late issue the editor | the Department of Customs, as well as an act for the organi- 
says: “ It is believed that not less than thirty thousand of our | 24tion of the Department of Marine and Fisheries (all of 
best men were ruined by the former raid on Canada. All who| Which were already in operation) have been duly passed. 


coolly think that a predetermined failure and a certain disgrace 


When we add to these the Militia Bill ; the bill for the protec- 


are worthy of such sacrifices, may make them if they so please. | tion of the Fisheries, andthe regulations respecting Foreign 


But the subject is worthy a little reflection—that’s all. And 


Fishing vessels; the amendatory tariff act; and an act for 


above all things, let the honest men who really leave their homes | the continuance of the Parliament of Canada, in case of a de- 
and business to fight, see to it that all the leaders, senators, or-| Mise of the Crown, we have named the most important acts 
ganizers and officials are in the field at their head. Every man | Of the session just closed. 


who invites and encourages others to go must go himself— 


Although the day has passed,on which the debate was to 


not merely to escort supplies on railroad trains, or to skulk| »®ve taken place in the Imperial Parliament on the Nova 
for a fortnight about Malone or St. Albans, and then say he| Scotia petition (namely, the 26th inst.) we havevno intelli- 
was ‘at the front.’ Every man who helps to get up this| &¢m0e as to the nature of that debate. The very uncertain, as 
guilty movement must take the field as a soldier—and we have | Wl! #8 unsatisfactory position of the present British ministry, 


hypocrite, and a coward.” 


our eyes on the entire set—and if he refuses and shows the| Tenders all questions exceedingly problematical, to say the 
white feather, we will brand him before the world as a liar, a| !ast, and this one particularly. For what can the Govern- 


ment of Great Britain care for two or three hundred thousand 


We are glad to see also, that the Herald, of this city, is be- far-off colonists, when great questions are pending, and when 


coming ashamed of its former course, as well as that of the Government is obliged to look after the interests of that 
the leading American politicians; and in an article on the| ™S®¥ millions of British subjects. On this head, however, 
subject defines the position, as well as the duty, of the Ameri-| ¥® ™#y possibly have more definite information before we 
can authorities thus: “ We cannot forget that there is such a| 8° © Press again. 
thing as regard for the honour of this great country. With 
Fenianism we have no especial desire to intermeddle; but we Acquittal of the President. 
cannot permit Fenianism or any other organization to disre-| The Court of Impeachment met on Tuesday last, and after 
gard our laws and bring dishonour on the republic. We) voting on the second and third articles of impeachment, which 
cannot allow the Fenians to make of this country a base of | resulted in an acquittal by the same vote as on article eleven 
operations for carrying war into the territory of a people with | —namely 35 to 19—the court adjourned sine die. Thus it has 
whom we are at peace. President Johnson is now, through | been decided that the President did not violate the constitu- 
the failure of the impeachment, in a position which enables | tion of the United States, either by the appointment of an 
him to do the right thing with the Fenians. As the Chief| ad inéerim secretary of war ; by delivering “ inflammstory and 
Magistrate of the republic he has heavy responsibilities ; but | scandalous harangues ;” or by denouncing Congress as a body 
as a politician he is free. His interests do not bind him to |“ hanging on the vergeof the government;” and, moreover, it 
either of the two great political parties. Duty demands that |is now generally conceded that he cannot, at present, be con- 
he protect the honour and dignity of the nation. Unnecessary | victed on any one of the eleven articles preferred against him. 
interference is not called for. Overmuch zeal is as much to| Yet it bas been thought good policy to keep the case open, while 
be deprecated as overmuch indifference. All that we ask—and | the managers make further search for bribery and corruption, 
we have a right to ask it—is that the President, in the event| among the Republican Senators who voted “nay.” We pre- 
of another Fenian invasion, will see to it that the law be|sume that the defence will be allowed a like privilege after 
promptly and effectively executed. We may have our grudges, | the Honourable Managers have finished their investigations ; 
but even our grudges must be expressed with dignity. Fillibus- | jor it is said,—we know not how truly—that money was rais- 
tering 1s not worthy of a great people.” ed by the million, on both sides. For what purpose it will of 
Again, the President of one of the organizations—for hap'| course be for the defence—as well the managers—to deter- 
ily they are now split into three, each taking different | mine, if they can. 
views—in a recent address thus reasons with his deluded fol-| And accordingly—the decisions of Congress having “failed to 
lowers: “ We especially appeal to you against the effort now | be supported by two-thirds of the Senators” —Mr. Stanton has 
being made to inrade Canada, at & moment when our bro-| duly ‘relinquished the charge of the waf department, ” and 
thers at home are unable to derive apy benefit from such effort, | left that office in the possession of his senior assistant, Major 
even should it be successful; we make this appeal to you all| General Townsend. Thus epds, for the present, the exciting 
the more confidently that such action is a complete violation struggle between the Executive and Congress, for the control 
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of not only the war department, but also the great patronage|to have decreed the issuing of a writ de lunatico England and Ireland, in the first, second and third acts respec- 
of the general government of this wide-spread, and politically | inguirendo, and had the custody of so large an amount of pro- tively. “ The Poor Strollers’’ is a very dreary production, from 
corrupt, Republic, during the current election year. perty placed in more sane hands. If the trial has proved any-| the utter absence of anything like originality by which it is char- 
This may, and may not, be the last we shall hear of im-| thing, it has demonstrated Mrs. Lyon's inability to properly] *cterized. Although we start off sensationally with a double- 
peachment. If Mr. Johnson be wise, however, he will here- | manage her own fortune, and although ber eyes arc for the mo- a aera ciate 2 hey on Be a me page ° 
after act with great caution and circumspection, and before | ment opened, it cannot safely be predicted that betore a twelve-| 14 tale The “ Poor Strollers” of phe Sagi 6 Prenchmnen 
the close of his term of office, he may become a much more| month has passed, she may‘not be again lavishing it upon some} pierre Leroux (Mr. G. C. Boniface) and his daughter, Marie, 
popular President than he has of late been. Who knows? | new spiritual favourite. [Miss Kate Newton] who, at the commencement of the play, are 
—_ ° pga: playing, dancing and singing their way to Paris, having arrived at 
Congressional Summary. One of the’most remarkable developments in the way of finan-| a country inn, within two miles of Strasbourg, with a total cash 
In the Senate during the week bills and resolutions were cial mismanagement, is afforded in the details of the recent capital of — — = to — ee —— i > 
passed authorizing . | failure of the Bank of Bombay. Peculiar signif e is attached der of the journey. r 8 
tain captured and vee ye en pnts rs nam to this commercial scandal, from the fact that the Bank in ques- pear eg yds ta ripe pn aortvy oy bee 
ment Association ; calling upon the President for copies of all | tim was to certain extent a government institution, and was bere William Lanson, [McKee Rankin} end in J hom Coseidy 
correspondence with persons in the diplomatic service of the | ® Tegerded by the general public. The fact that the govern-| , O47, to have recently lost confidence. He had previously 
Government relative to violations of the law prescribing offi- | ™°°t held a considerable number of shares, nominated three out 


phe , made a will making Lanson his sole heir and disinheriting his 
cial costumes ; and asking the appointment of a committee to | °! its nine directors, and exercised, or was empowered or be-| nephew, Walter Carsidy, (Mr. G. C. Parkes] but hearing certain 
investigate the charges in regard to the threats, intimidations, 


lieved to exercise, control over the policy of the establishment, | reports to the former’s disadvantage, had caused a second will 
or other improper influences used toward Senators during the 

































































































caused the outcry of the sharebolders, ruined in spite of an as-|to be drawn up, in which his entire property is left to his ne- 
Impeachment trial. In the House on Monday, Mr. Butler. sumed guarantee, to be both loud and enduring, until at length'| phew. He acquaints Lanson with these facts, and informs him 
from the Impeachment Managers, submitted a report in refer. | * Commiseion of Inquiry bas been ordered. In the year 1840] that the second will is in the portmanteau which he carries with 
ennce to the investigation prosecuted by them regarding the that there are a thousand francs in the portmanteau, and the 
report sets forth that the investigation was brought to a stand-| °°" "ery cistinctly epecilied, besides which it was as distinctly | , 14, _ pte anata we Oe aon an = 
still almost through the contumacy of Charles W. Woolley, explained what kind of business the Directors should avoid, In floor, As some one is approaching he has no time to replace it, 
of Cincinnati, who refused to tell what he did with $25,000, the year 1863 Bombay was the scene of an indescribable commo-} put conceals it in his bosom. Cassidy énters and at once insists 
the vote on the impeachment charges. The report closed with cotton could only be counted by millions ; a perfect fever of spe-| far advanced. Arrived ata lonely spot the travellers are over- 
& request that Woolley be brought to the bar of the H culation was created by the profusion of gold, and finance as-| taken by a storm, and Lanson, finding the rifle of a village neer- 
aod punished for bis contempt. Mr. Butler moved the pre- sumed the dimensions visible in a like phenomenon in England, | 40-weel, Samson (Mr. M. C. Daly], shoots the old man, and being 
; . ‘oing on smoothly and safely enough, no doubt’; but, n-; ® Pistol. Certain of the gendarmarie being most unaccountably pre- 
seconded, and the resolution agreed to. Mr. Woolley being | ® 6 — batt Soi ut, 00 we sent at that extraordinary time and place, Lanson charges Samson 
b ht before the bar of the House on the following d a nocently urged, if it did no harm, it was doing very little good. 

— ye anata: saeco. nar The restrictions of its charter were thought antiquated, and the wit chesting Cassidy entice astages. Eadadaasecgres, thet the 
refusing to answer the questions propounded by the Impeach- i 8 t 4 portmanteau nas been rifled and the will abstracted, but inherits 
ment Managers, was again consigned to the custody of the | “>°le system of business prescribed by its statutes was beld (0) the property of the deceased, and enjoys it uninterruptedly until 

‘Arms. Bills end resolutions were also i, be in arrear of the exigencies of modern finance. In accordance | the Jast act, when the discovery of the will by Marie in the lining of 
calling on the President for information as to why there was with these ideas, a new charter for the Bank was suddenly ga- | her father’s coat, leads to an exposure of the real facts of the case, 
pot 8 sufficient naval force cruising in the vicinity of Port au zetted in August, 1863, which largely increased the privileges of | the downfall of Lanson, and the coming of Walter Cassidy to his 

the establishment and the powers of the directors. They thus} own—which includes not only the property in question, but the 

Prince to protect American commerce from the outrages per- pe y os . 
petrated by the Haytian Government; providing for the pre. acquired authority to raise their modest capital of £500,000 to hand of the pretty Marie whom Walter had wooed and won in 
Cation ent t of fraud in ine we, and for the £2,000,000 at their own discretion; to make advances unlimited, | thelr mutual poverty during the progress of the second act. 
on neon - ae, ont ati aie i instead of limited in amount, and to lend money to “ other pub- While the plot of “ The Poor Strollers” is unnecessarily involv- 
preven uggling, regulating appraisement lic companies,” as well cs to guaranteed railways. Briefly, « ed, and requires no little attention to properly unravel it, the 
and inspection of imports, . licence of free-banking Was granted, and it was exercised with choseingpendithe Gnlegpe..ca, 0, she, AE Semmnenylane é0- 
———— . ‘ ? scription. We have the “harmless, necessary” heavy villain ; 
CURRENT ToFivs.. a liberal spirit. The entire new capital was raised and paid up| tye decrepid, white-haired “ old man ;’’ the well-dressed [spite of 
- by the end of 1864, and we may almost say that it was lost be-| nis depleted exchequer} walking-gentleman lover; the gentle 
The case of “ Lyon versus Home” which, after a protracted fore the middle of 1865. At any rate the bank by that time was | heroine who is of course beautiful and a charming epitome of all 
litigation in London has finally been decided in favour of the | in eerious difficulties, and in the next year—the fatal year, 1866 Se ; . uilty French Gencing mantle, cy SER “ Judy” [Mise 

i ‘ . _ ; ville} and a middle-ag:d lawyer's clerk. character, Ritt 

plaintiff, is one of the most remarkable causes ¢Jérés which mo- | —it collapsed, going finally into liquidation with a result which | yf)" ¢. ale], is the only one in which the dramatist has infused 
dern Jegal annals afford. Mrs, Lyon,a woman now 75 years of | *howed that at least three-fourths, and perhaps nine-tenths, of the =~ touch of nature which is said to make the whole world kin. 
age, not very well born, but with some property of her own,| Property of the sharebolders was utterly gone. Nor was this the others are hes ed ond conventional in the last degree. The 
matried a wealthy husband by whom she was left.e widow in| ost singular phenomenon of this singular case. When the = ot tke Brooch lon uage one ie Saeed te cene 

1859 with about ove hundred thousand pounds sterling at her crash came it was suddealy discovered that nobody had ever bad | in the original. 80 quecraily good an ector should not fail to im- 
own disposal. She was devoted to the memory of her deceased the slightest idea of the fatal alteration in the bank charter, The pee kag —— —— pony ny BR on ad a “4 
partner, and from mysterious “ inspirations” during bis life-time, | provisions that did all the mischief appear to have found their rurd mistekes into — his ignorance now leads him. i+ 
she was possessed with the belief that in some way she should| way into the act by accident, as it were, although mapy have | Rankin made a pe oases — Mr. Parkes 

meet him again at the end of seven years. In July, 1866, she| since taken advantage of them. Thus is added another to the Bot pat teeth 20 aby. — fone te conning the’ i 

learned that ber expectations could be very simply fulfilled by long list of ruined financial iustitutions—rained solely through le was excellent, receiving the kicks and cuffs of “ outrare- 

applying to Mr. Home, the well-knowa spiritualist. Within lit-| the wild fever of speculation which, once it attacks the patient, nae TX ag EE 
tle more than © week from the date of her first interview with| seems so difficult to resist. The Dank, like the well man, = Pea new and startling novelties, besides plavs of acknow- 
bim (October 2 1866), she gave him the sum of £24,000, with the| wished to be better, took medicine and died. Had ite managers | Wi @yrn°vtn be’ more Yortuante imeuis eelestious io the fators 
view of insuring him an income of £700 « year, on account of| been satisfied with the slow but sure method of making oe! ~~ yt st. oe A ‘fhe Pur 
her desire to render him “independent of the world.” Immedi-| money provided by its original charter, all would have been ay eer o warrant their being mounted at 
the new opera house. With a fair com and abundant = 
cate noes dnp. Lave sl He. ie stated toons ach wal. Toy wos ow, bower io ened phe, “Mt wll eb ooee Ob -o S Se  aevSo 
é r e m sob, on ol ug ne, @ Tesuil is W erprea au rre: e . , shou no 
“ be chosen for represeatation. Mr. Pike should take the advi f 
palate! pa a Pw oo made ° my in A sbe | disaster. some coms tent sts e ny valk i culvert, = not be Jed 
assigned property affectionate “son. in - awa the suggestions 0 whose theories 0: ular dra- 
ing 10th of D she preseated Mr. Ho ith oe wa t in phd begin and end in the cheap sensations of the ~< 
suing ecember Pr - ome wits anotoer usic. sent day. It the star of success ever shines permanent! cover ie. 
og to make co ~ £24,000 — round sum of £30,000, and The Week of Music was concluded on Sunday evening accord- ues utiful theatre, it will only shine over good plays well 
r. Home arsumed the name of Lyon. Once more toward the | ing to programme. While not favoured with smiling skies, Mr. | in staring capitals all over them, is to hopelessly ruin the pros 
end of January, 1867, she arsigoed him a mortgage security of | Harrison’s latest effort in their behalf was warmly and liberally | pects of an establishment which we believe the theatrical public — 
£30,000, taking care, however, meanwhile, to have a “strong, le-| acknowledged by a public anxious to do honour to so energetic generat would gladly see sa 
an ent At the French theatre on Wednesday next, the] tne last time this evening. Next week, the last of tl 

for herself. But at this point Mr. Home’s star had reached its| New Otleans Opera Bouffe Company will a season of will be occupied with tae Wetnouen of The Stranger,” “Masks 

zenith, In February we find Mrs. Lyon calling’on the forta-| that now popular style of-entertainment, Mile. Lamballe is the | nd Faces,” " Love's Sacrilicc,"' and The Rivals.” At the French 

nate spiritualist and getting back one of her letters. In Antoinette” during the week. Tc-day the latter edy will b 

to be an excellent actress—as what French woman is not ’—as represented at a  atinée. At the Broadway wregedy wane 

ehe sees a solicitor, who assures her that ehe has been imposed well ess superior vocalist. The tesngurel opere will be the} ment of Mi. and gl lg TR Re Be 
’ 

upon; bet she cannot accept the lawyer's advice without con- metee Heron will appear at this theatre in ber well-known personation 

: polis are to have a last opportunity of listening to that| of « Camille.” We areglad to be apprised of the flourishing con- 

sulting another m@dium. The “familiar spirits” of Miss Berry | wonderful magician, Ole Bull, prior to his departure for Europe. dition of the “ New York east Union” —an amateur dee 

Home in which she indulges in vitaperations not lees warm than | day and Tuesday. There will be a change of performance, and Spinney oe at — -_ : 

ber previous expressions of affection. She demands the surren-| several popular artists will assist. Another leave-taking will oc-| graduated from its membership in January Jast the club was 

an 
to the Legislature, both houses unanimous) f in- 

“his dear mother,” modestly offers to resign the deed provided | Boss will bid farewell to the public of the Atlantic States for a 0 the Soy thust izing the Union, - ring te = 

she will leave him and his in “ undisputed possession” of the first | 88800, 86 on Monday this greatest of living vocalists sails for the | and prominent Ty ion. This is the only incorporated institu- 

RUNGE ete Gleniatye te eee Meee” Os he 118 The Garden Concerts introduced by Mr. Theo. Thomas two seasons | embers many of the leading young men of the metropolis, whose 

- object is the cultivation of social intercourse, the promotion of 
cate ". | 9go, have grown in public favour with unpreccdented rapidity. | rama 

prison, and the suit just concluded was instituted to set aside) 74+ popular leader has transferred his baton to Central] ragement of debating and clocutionary talent. ‘the officers at 

both the gift and the assignment of the mortgage. The will, no| p,:; Garden, whcre new and elegant quarters have been spe-| present are Mr. J. P. Sandel, president ; Mr. F.C. Mace, secre- 

doubt, has long since been altered—let us hope in favour of Mrs. | cially prepared for him. The style of the music is of the highest tary; Mr. ad Cooper, - os Mr. I. T. McKeever. stage 
1 Street and Broadway, the next regular one occurring 
extraordibary transactions by the parties themselves, is that Mre.| from the freshest novelties of the hour. Terrace Garden will be|on Moncay next, when applications for membership will be 

Lyon avers that_she was induced to act thus by the direction of | opened on Monday by that able conductor, Mr. Carl Bergmano, sessivad, 

that from their first interview Mrs. Lyon conceived an unaccount- monic Society. Mr. Bergmann’s name is a sufficient guarantee of Facts ang HFautices. 
ablé regard for ‘him; moreover thst sbe thought che could em-|*** =*ellent aeality of the entertainments, 

rity nn ped pl onl tnt eo =" the Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science and Art, 
ploy Sim as an uction into society, ony took place on the evening of the 28th inst. The display in 

sculpture, crayons and oils was a most creditable one, more 
able as she had supposed. It is doubtless well that the Vice] yotning daunted b , 
‘ y the non-suecess of Mr, Maeder’s adapta- iti 

Cancel bs ouad lew fr tho ritaton of er momey|uon noe the Frenchy Lan Mir Fie ho posed upon) ate Searing urna me at oan conde 
to a foolish old woman, bat it is more than doubt-| stagesone of Mr. Watts Phillips’ earliest melodramas, entitled | the ist, in the Palais de |’Industrie. The number of works 


t e Bank of Bombay was first established, It was enacte¢ in the him. Meantime Pierre Leroux overhears the elder Cassidy state 
alleged bribery of Senators in the trial of the President. The charter that the bank should only undertake business of a char- 
which the Managers believe were corruptly used to influence tion. The money that poured iato the country in exchange for! on completing the journey to Strasbourg although the night is 
vious question, which, after some remarks in opposition, was The Bank of Bombay thought itself behind the times, It was discovered by the owner of the weapon, dispatches him aleo with 
, 
To place on the stege pieces that have mediocrity written 
gal deed” 2 in erder to cccare the interest as an e lack’s theatre “ The White Cockade” will be acted for 
bright, particular star of this musical constellation, and is said theatre Mme. Ristori has played Ja © Gor Terenas” and “* Marie 
March she ceases to sign herself “affectionate mother.” In May 
sparkling “Orphée aux Enfers.” The citizens of the American matinée and evening performances, On Monday Miss Matilda 
confirm her suspicions, and in June she bas an interview with Mr. | mr. Bull will appear at Steinway Hall this evening and on Mon-| tion which was organized during tbe summer of 1865. The Union 
der of the mortgage, and Mr. Home in a subsequent letter to|cur st the same Hall to-morrow evening, when Mme. Parepa- organiz*d upon a new basis, upon an application being made 
Pacific slope. The occasion will doubtless be a memorable one, | tion of the kind im America, and it is to number among its 
the “ mother” obtained the arrest of her “ eon” and threw bim into 
tic art, the advancement of musical taste, and the encou- 
the * 
Lyon’s poor relations. The oaly explanation given of these | character, and the nightly programmes are composed of selections | third commer cf Twenty 
Mr. Home's * spirits.” Mr. Home, on the other band, represents with an orchestra of thirty performers, chosen from the Philbar- 
The Annual Reception of the Female Art Department of 
changed her mind when she found he would not be s0 service. Drama 
than 800 works of art being exbibited. We are glad tolearn 
ful whether be onght not at the same time!‘ The Poor Sirollers,” the action of which takes place in France,!exhibited is 4,213, being nearly 1,000 more than last year. 
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T OF samba, 26 enti ry Saf hogrepte 
acu! pture, rem er bein, tectura 
subjects. The po and public companies are politan Royal family for several generations, for £15,000. 
not the only places at which’ people lose money in Paris. | —-————— Emigration still continues from Ireland at a 
There have been some enormous Toeces in the gambling: | rate that keeps the steamers fu!l in Queenstown, and compels 
rooms lately. One young Count lost no less than £20,000 them to leave hundreds waiting for the chance of a passage. 
in a few evenings. » “One of the London stipendiaries, | Since the 1st May, 1851, and down to the end of the year 1867, 
in discharging a womdn for disorderly conduc', said she was 1,832,099 emigrants haveembarked at Irish ports. 
“too contemptible to be sent to prison |” The | Recent accounts from Australia give intimation of the fact 
Charieari bas ® cut of the “ follow me, young man” fashion | tbat the daring and diabolical conspiracy for qmessinatiog his 
of wearing long ribbons streaming down the back. A young Royal Highness, the Duke of Edinburgh, was origins by 
man is tied to the end of the ribbon.—— jt was | the Fenian Brotherhood in Liverpool.~—- Punch seks: 
rumoured in the lobby of the House of Commons that the Can @ Process Server legally be said to bes Writualist? 
Queen, on recovering from the shock of learning the attempt It segms that authors in England are too well 
upon the life of the Duke of Edinburgh, expreesed desire to paid. The announcement may be free but such, ac- 
respite the assassin. It was, however, respectfully intimated cording to a kind! and thoughtful writer in this mooth’s 
to ber that the message to that effect must inevitably arrive Macmillan, is the fact. Quick sand—The 
100 late to be of avail. The famous ex-Zouave | time. —Lord Lytton is reported to have written a 
Jacob has, it is said, received a pension of 2,000 francs from | play for Mr. Bandman, the German actor who learned Eng- 
the King of Prussia, for successful services rendered to a per- ish in Philadelphia, and lately bad great success on the Lon- 
ron of the Prussian Court dear to the King———_——+—Mr. doi . ——The Emperor and the Empress of 
C. H. Spee was presented with £1,200 as a token of af- Rassia will shortly arrive at K D Prince 
an 





























































































ex-Queen of Naples has followed her example, and has sold 
a pearl and diamond necklace, which has been in the Nea- 





























































































































































received the Order of the M 
the Military Order of Savoy, and the 








Simpson took up hi 





























fection, the memorial stones of two more bouses for | Alfred is a composer ; 90 at least says a Melbourne journal. 
ministers’ orphans—to the erection of which he bas devoted He has composed a waltz which is in the bands of his pub- 
the gh —ware aid on the Stockwell Orphanage grounds on | |lishers, and which, an Australian critic says, is very mel 
Whit- Monday. It is said that a club is about to |and of easy performance. ——The “ Merchants’ Ex- neg 
be established in the new Averue Napoleon, Paris, uoder the | press Company of the Dominion of Canada” have obtained a 
* title of the “ Foreigners’ Club,” where gamblio and roulette| charter, aud intend soon to undertake the transmission of 
and trente et quaran® will be again sanctioned by authority. between the Eastern and Western Provinces.———— 
— ‘A work will shortly be produced at the Opéra returns just issued show that there were twenty-three 
Comique, the production of MM. de Saint Georges and —_— in England and Wales in 1966, in which one or 
er Ol 


Fiotow. "It is in three acts, and there are but four characters, | © the contracting ies was stated to have been pre- 
not one of them with a title, and what is the most singular of viously divorced. Nine divorced men married spinsters, five 


all, there is no chorus. Truly it will be acomic opera! divorced men married widows, eight bachelors and one 
A lncky, or rather unlucky, proprietor of a large corner house widower married divorced women. ——The salaries of 
in which, along with several others, had to be demo- the Lieutenunt-Governors have been fixed at $3,000 for Que- 

lished in order to carry out certain improvements, received as >, aed and $7,000 for Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
vely. 


Foot, Kilkenny. 








ber, Royal Artillery, Malta; Joha 
Regiment : Matchew 





Cor Newecastle-on- 





half pay 84th Foot, Plymoutb. 
cal De Sir 








Apropos to your recent anecdote about dandyism and the 10th 
Hussars, permit me to offer the following “ veritable” incident : 
Shortly after thac gallant corps was stationed io Dublin, the offt- 
cers were invited to a grand ball given by Mrs. Guinness—stout 
Mrs. Guinness, as she was facetiously called by the gentry— 
whoee dinpers and routes were Tamed for everything which teads 
to make these affairs agreeable. The 10th men, after ante Oe 
and cons, among themselves, decided to accept, but d ined 
to go in mufti—being fully sensible of the chagrin it would cause 
their hosters, who was never 80 well pleased as when she saw a 
sprinkling of brilliant uniforms io her saloons. Then imagine the 
poor woman’s feelings to eee them come dropping in, all as black 
ascrows, The rooms were crowded with the farh‘ovables of 
Dublin, dancing was progressing, as Jonathan would say, when— 
upon the master of the ceremonies asking the Major's permiseion 
to present him to a partner for the next set—the Major, pulling 
up bis collar, said, “ Aw! next set—I see, dance ; the fact is— 
my fine fellab—tbe 10th don’t dance, the 10th don’t dance,!”—The 
next enewereas Ah! Pea Bary Aa trtpes aw—the 10th 
gence, which, in spite of the safer, more rapid, and more com- don’t dance, so on throughout the batch who were present. 
modious cheep ail transports a. ‘and their effects | Of course this eort of thing did not tend to increase the amiability 
from Rome to Velletri and vice versa, was recently stopped in| of the hostess, who eecretly determined to repay them ; and s0, 
broad day, near the castle of San Gennaro, by a band of rob- upon — being anvounced, the Mejor, who was the eenior 


* f t Hl officer of gallant corps present, stepped up to Mrs, Guinness, P 
bers, who sed the pareenges of about 400 soul, but did not | Tc, 'g"paralngly polite bow, oftered bie arm to ecort he | rey and forty five, marved 


been on strike in the Wigan district, have resolved to resume | 40wn (0 muppet 5 but she, stepping back, placed one band on her thirty and forty-five, married men 


byt | rotund bip, with ber elbow at right angles with her stout form, 
work at the reduction of 18 ss rat - cateaead | aes and twitching at an imaginery uprigbt collar, with her head on 


loy "| one side, said, “ Aw! very sorry, Mejor, but the 10th don’t sup, 
ing to save the life of « drowning mea, TH Ng waich.. Te| ‘be 10th don't up,” much to the dleguat of the Noth mee ne 
Emperor Napoleon read a paragraph recording the event, trooped out to their quarters amid the supprested mir.h of the 
: and, baving satisfied himself of its veracity, he sent a band- other guests, L 
some watch and chain to the delighted workman. . » A Late 9rn Lancer Man. 
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The accident has bad no bad result. 
Leander ia the title of a new comic opera, by the composer 
Steinbard, which has been given at Magdeburg for the first 
time on any stage. It was tolerably succeseful. 
The grand opening of the season of the bathing establishment 
at Boulogne Spa, commenced on the morning of May 2, and 
finished in the afternoon by the drowning of two young gen- 
tlemen from Le The five-act drama of the 
Comte dHssex, by M. Couturier, produced at the Paris 
Chatelet, has rN t success. The historic incidents of 
the career of the Earl have been faithfully adhered to. 

It has been determined to erect a church in London for the 
deaf and dumb. The site is intended, if possible, to be in the 
western central distric.————-—— A Bombay paper states 
on floating ffices for the sorting of letters, will shortly 


Militia of 





all the male inhabitants of the 








are reafaring men aad sailors. 





on board the mail packets running between 
en mm | and Suez The Bishop of Exeter has 
attal his nine tieth year, having been born at Bridgwater 
on the 6th of May, 1 —-—The old-fashioned dili- 











either in fall or in part for the 














considerable time was seen to be out of the question. There 
were rumours yesterday, on the subject of al impendiog 
changes in the judi . One of these transfers C r 
Vankoughnet to the Chief Justicesbip of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, and assigns the bigh position thus vacated to Mr. 
Blake, now 8 member of the House of Commons and Legisla- 
ture of Ontario. Though we have no special information on 
the subject, we have no faith in a rumour 80 litle consonant 
with probability as the latter part ot this. We believe that 
the Chief J hip bas been informally offered sivce the 
resignation of Chief Justice Draper ; though it ie possible that 
the resignation has not been formally accepted. Matters of 
this kind are not usually disposed of in haste, and some time 
may elapse before a new Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench is appointed.— Toronto Telegraph. 


@bituary. 


At Chatham, F. R. E. Burnside, late ry 2ist Fus.—At 41 
wi 





r 
—— Dr. ngstone, it is hoped, will be in England 
t in Juve. mediately after the union of the Secer- 
sion Churches, Dr. Bruce, of my being on a visit to 
Glasgow, was asked by some by what name the 
Church was now to be designated. “ Is it to be called the 
New U. P. or the Free U. P., or what?” “ Well,” said the 
Doctor, “ what would by think of Split Pea ?’——— 
The Comte d’ Essex at the Paris Chatelet will be succeeded by 
a drama in five acts and twelve tableaux, of which the sub- 
ject is “ The Life and Death of Theodore, King of Abyssiuis.” 
A drama, by MM. Adenis and Octave Gastineau, 
is in rehearsal atthe Ambigu. Its titleis La Turine. In one 
of the scenes the once famous automaton chess player will be 
introduced. A lady was urged by her friends to 
marry 8 widower, and as an argument the spoke of his two 
beautiful children. “ Children,” replied the lady, “ are like 
toothpicks. A person wants her own.”———-——The death 
has been announced of Anne Leech, the widow of John 
yd pee am, lady — only — 
usban years, ves two children, Y 
ae eae eescla caugely” denrate.——~————A com: | Cmbag” et BSG® Coat’ it. HL artiicy Wea 
mittee has been appointed to inquire into the circumstances “m4 y » wer * : og eee 2 
Limerick, N. C. Barton, Lieut. R.N.—Near Plymouth, Major H. 
attending the failure of the Bank of Bombay, and the chair-| J. Frampton, late 50th Regt.—At Woodvale, Cowes, Admiral W 
man, Sir Charles Jackson, has sailed for India. At Reading, Capt. T. Rogers, RN.—At La Fallie, 
Rénan’s new volume of “ Essays” contains rs on Educa-| Island of Jersey, Capt W. Ranwell, R.N.—At Paris, Major Gen. 
tion in France, Studies in Germany, the Hebrew and |C. H. Greme, ia'e Madras Cavalry.—At 8t& Peter's, Major J. D. 
Sanserit Chairs in the College of France, the Religious Future | Verne, late Royal Fusiliers. 
of Modern Societies, the Philosophy of Contemporary His- — 
army. 


tory, and Sketches of the Lives of rnouf, Quatermere, and 
The Em 
General Sir James Simpson, G.C.B., has died at bis residence, 


Ramus.—— of the French has entered 

Hortinger, near Bury St, Edmunds, after a somewhat pro 
tracted illness, ‘Ibe deceased officer was born in Roxburgb- 
shire, in 1792, and, having entered the Army in 1811, was soon 
introduced to hard service. He took part in the Peninsular war 
trom May, 1812, and was present at the defence of Cadiz and the 
attack on Seville. He was promoted to the rank of captain in 
1813, and fought in the campaign of 1815, receiving a severe 
wound at Quatre-Bras, He afterwards served some time on the 
staff in Ireiand, and subsequently held an important command 
in the Mauritius, where he won a high reputation as a regular 
and meritorious officer, He served under Sit C. Napier througb- 




















Artbor will torminate his studies 
demy at midsummer, 

Royal Artillery, to which 
elected to be j 
bas 

ral Sir James Simpson, 
pointed to the 15th Regiment, 





in 69th v Atschiven, poe. En W 
be Lieut, by pur, in 3rd > ae 





est aye the fleetest, the truth must be told, thet age and 
anxiety are telling on her Majesty. At the late Court balls 
she was not above employing a little rouge. —— —-——The 
Emperor of Rassia is to make an excursion into Finland in 
the month of June. ——The Queen of Spain has an- 
nounced to the Ministers and Presideuts of the Parliament, 
assembled at the palace to receive an official communication, 
the approaching marriage of the Infants Isabella with Count 
de Girgenti, brother of King Francis 1].——-——The Pope 
has granted several medals to Jewish doctors, a liberal inno- 
vation on the Laat His Holiness which is greatly to his 


















































of the staff, and was subsequently appointed, much against bis 








necklace the other day to Madame Musard for £24,000. The 





William 
Foot; Robert William Dobyns, half pay 7th West India Regi- 
ment; Frederick Von Fincke, balf pay Foreign Veteran Batta- 
lion, Potedam. Cornet Ralph Astley, peed Bor Transport 


indemnity the large sum of nearly & hundred thousand 
Pay = was 80 ween we * good fortunes that be te tion Arebibald Campbell Freser, half pay 
senses, and then died. —Alerandre “THE TENTH DON'T DANCE!” ee Onin Pane 
- , M. ylon Rifle Regiment; 
wt DR ye, on DCE! 7 the Editor of the Albion. 


Principal P: William Henry 
Cansda is to be divided into 
tia; the active comprising the volunteer, the regular, and the 
marine Militia. The Militia, active and reserve, is to comprise 
(with the exception of the euray dod one or two other classes) 
inion between eighteen and 
=F aoa of age, estimated at 700,000 men, of whom at least 


quota, 
volunteers, or not enough, a ballot will 
ulation constitating the Militia wij] be divided into foer classes 
thirty, eingle men between 
between eighteen and forty- 
five, and all men between forty-five and si 
military schools will be extended. Mr. 


annual charge of $900,000. The Government has 


worth of mi in store and for, includ 
vot ey be seve wa pals Os One. 


that every two y 
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War Orrics.—En C J F Campbell 
i Gordon, from ist W I., to 
vA Coombs, who ret; en C WL 
Fowler, trom Ist W I, to be Bn, v Bell, pro. 
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own inclination, Commander-io-Chief, as eucceseor to Lord Rag- 

lan. Being a very active and pains-taking officer, he did his 
best in that very arduous position; but, two unsuccessful as- 
seults upon the Redan baving taken pl , he was subjected to 
severe strictures. His merits were, nevertheless, recogvised by 
the day, and he was promoted to the rank of 


rose of the Order of the 


©. 


ks of Royal favour he re- 
signed the command, and was succeeded by Sir W. Codrington. 
In 1863 he was appointed colonel of the 29th Regiment. He bad 
rap 


Croes of the Legion 


of Honour. aaay after the close of the Crimean war Geveral 

is residence at Horringer, where he lived in 
retirement until the time of his decease. ——The following deatbs 
were officially reported during the month of March :—General 
of | Midway Fane, Colonel 54th. Lieutenant-General Lewis Alex- 


ander Hall, Colonel Commandant al Engineers, Sou hamp- 
ton. Major-General George Mine, Lisctensas @uieoel retired 


Patrick G. Ross, Royal* 


Mojor Heory Higgins D. O'Brien, Captain retired 
fall poy, Royal Artillery, Nice. Captains—Robert U. Topham 
ll, half pay late 24th Foot, drow 

; Henry Archdall, balf pay 84th 


ped in the Clyde; Hans 
Glendower rward, 


al Artillery, Kingstoo, Ontario ; Edmund Robert St. George 
Holbrook, Royal Artillery, Portsmouth ; Daniel Thomas Web- 


, Srd West India 
ilder, half pay 6th 


iohn George 


Drake, 4th Dragoon Guards ; Thomas Willock Edwards (captain) 


tor-General Army Medi- 


Direc’ 
Tos  Geseral P eeehals Tok Dee eb. bail 
pay. tor: o! n , MD., 1 
con Major—Hugh Crawford Walsbe D. was 


, M.D. Btaff, Glasgow ; 
ist Class, Kingstown. 


Robertson Rennie, 81st Foot ; Theodore G. 


James Lowry Tighe, half 


pay 12th "Dragoons ; Duncan Henderson, half 5th Foot. 
t-Su Frederick Powell, 1st Foot Velcrinary 


i Aldershot. 
f pay.——The 
ve and — Mili- 


The number of men to be 


drilled and paid in time of peace is 40,000. The regular Mili- 
tia are to serve for two years, the volunteers for three. 
riod of drill for volunteer corps is sixteen days, and for corps of 
regular Militia not less than eight nor more then 
in each year, for which half a dollar per 

and the officers of regular Militia $1 each perday. But 
- men of enyporpe residing within two miles of the place ap- 

inted for drill ma: 


The pe- 


sixteen days 
day will be paid the 


y be ordered out at other times than when 
perf their annual drills without receiving pay. Each re- 
gimental division will be required to furnish its quota of the 
40 000 men, but, where volunteers are organised, they will count 


and where there are no 
be taken. The male po- 


xty. The system of 
Cartier to main- 
at the 
400,000 
drill 
Th 


The sum —— in the actual relief of the poor in England 
and Wales during the year 1867 was £6,959,540, being at the} RESIGNATION OF Cer Justice Drarer—Chief Justice | so that each regimental division should 
rate of 63. 6}4. per head on the estimated population. The | Draper bas sent in bis a ery to the Dominion Govern-| make up the samber to 40.000, Upper d bave to 
‘ sum raised from poor rates levied was £10, 303 665; and ment, and the Chief Justices ip of the Court of Queen’s Bench | furnish 17,500 ; Lower ja. 13,500 ; New Brunswick, 4,000 
; there were “ receipts in aid” amounting to £388,528, making | may now be asvacant. * * Chief Justice Drapet’s| and Nova Scotia, S000 Me, Cartier feels satisfied that there 
a to'al of £10,692,188 ; but of this sum £3,945 333 was ex- health had for some time been visibly failing under the pres-| will be found among the y men from to thirty a 
pended for other Bi es than the actual relief ot the poor. | sure of his arduous duties, and his retention of the office for &| snfficient number to smaplets whe 40,000 men required to drill 
toi . 


even supporing there should be no volunteer organisation. The 
"be ears there would be 40,000 


ever again require to 
The penetce of Colonels to the rank of Major-General bas 
bad of Jate a slight spurt, but still so slow that au increase to the 
rank of General is in contemplation among —— under 
consideration op én Varies death of Gen. 
Sir & B. Auchmuty, colonel of the 7th Furiliers, Lieutenant- 
General Sir Jobn Scott, K.C.B., colonel of the 7th Hussars, be- 
comes general, Major-General C. Stuart lieutenant-geoeral, Col. 
W. Mark Wood, late of the Coldstream Guards, major-genera!, 
Mojor C. T. Vesey Bunbury, 82nd Regiment, lieutenant-colonel, 
and Capt. Lacy, 33rd Regiment, mejor in the Army.— —Pri 
at the Royal Military Aca- 
, and will thea receive a commission jn the 


By 


bis Royal Highness bas 


ted. —— General Longfield, C.B., 
Colonel of the 29th Regiment, vice Gene- 
deceased. Mejor-General Horn, U. B., 

bas been appointed to the 45th Regiment, vice Drought, ap- 
vice Booth, deceased. 


from the Tist Ft, to be En 


Navy, 

Rear-Admiral Sir Adolphus Slade, K.C.B., having been su- 
perseded by Hobart Pasha in the Turkish Navy, has returned 
to , but contemplates a visit to Coostantinople in 
about montbe, a8 ha advice is even now occasionally re- 


credit. e of the Abyssinian expedition | out the Indian campaign of 1845, where he also distinguished C E Lockhart to Caledonia; F U 
have been at Idat y stated. The sum is £5 351,000. | himself, and won high esteem from Lord Ellenborough, the then ae te Pe e Coch BE teen, B m4 
This is an approximation only. Quite atrifie for such renown | Governor-General. On the outbreak ot the Crimean war, in| w Liardet Teen Fw BH M Heron to Frederick William 
to British arms. ueen of Spain sold her | 1854, be was seat out to discharge tbe important duties of chiet | Ne Lieutenante—-W H Adiam to Juno; W Horn, to be 
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* which is situated above the eyeball, aod underneath the upper 
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land of Jersey, is the subject of the second plate, engraved by 
Saddler after a painting by Clint. A paper on photographic 
printing in oil-colour is interesting as showing the steps by 
which photography is rising to importance as a medium of 
decorative art. The reports given in this number, of the vari- 
ous picture exhibitions now open in London and elsewhere 
contain much information that will be useful to students and 
critics of art. The “ Memorials of Flaxman’’ are continued , 
copiously illustrated with well-executed wood-cuts. The best 
specimens of the art of wood-engraving in the pages of this 
issue of the Journal, however, are those accompanying a no- 
tice of “ La vie et la légendede Madame Sainte Nothburg.” These 
are remarkable for the simple, and, at the same time, effective, 
mcans by which they have been produced. 


——_2> — — 
TEARS. 


Is it possible that Science, that prying dame who is always 
thrusting ber probing finger into out-of-the-way things and 
places, should not have respected such # poetical and sacred ob- 
ject asatear? Can it be believed that she has ever had the 
heart to sit patiently by the side of the mourner; to watch with 
grim attention the quivering of his eyelid, and as at last the tear 
rolled out, to snatch it up quickly on its passage, and to carry it 
still warm and glistening under the lens of a microscope? Yes; 
Science has little sensibility about her ; hike Justice, she carries 
a pair of scales in her hand, and in there she weighs things in 
ber prim dry way, jotting down statistics, where a poet would 
scribble rhymes, and reducing all the emotions, pasrions, and 
sufferings of mankind to a question of “ avalysis” and “ com- 
ponent parts.” 

Science had already tested blood: of the rich red fluid that 
flows so warmly in the veins of man, she had made a glutinous 
liquid filled with animalcule. With ber sharp steel scissors, she 
had cut off a lock of lovely auburn hair from the head of an un- 
suspecting maiden, and shown us cynically that what we so ad- 
mired was but a bunch of coarse strings, which under the magni- 
fying glass looked rougher and stouter than cables. The teeth, 
* like pearls ;” the eyes, “ like sappbires ;” the nails, * like rose- 
leaves,” bad all been one by one revealed to us in their material 
unsightly reality. One after another bad a!l oar illusions been 
clipped off by the hard old woman, who, not content, however, 
and continually on the look-out for novelty, one morning took a 
“tear,” whence Fame says not, and lectured calmly and drily 
upon it, as I am going to do now. 

The principal element, the prime ingredient, so to say, of a 
tear is water; this water, upon dissolution, contains a few bun- 
dredth parts of the substance called mucus, and a small portion 
of salt, ot roda, of phorpbate of lime, and of phosphate of soda. 
1t is the salt and the soda that give to tears thet peculiar savour 
which earned for tears the epithet of “ salt’ at the hand of Greek 
poete, aud thot of “ bitter” at that of obrss “ salt” is, however, 
the more correct term of the two. When a tear dries, the water 
evaporates, and leaves behind it a deposit of the saline ingre- 
dieots ; there amalgamate, and, as seen through the microscope, 
array themselves in long crossed lines, which look like diminutive 
fish-bones. 

Tears are secreted by a gland called the “ lachrymal gland,” 


eyelid on the side nearest the temple. Six or seven exceedingly 
fine channels flow from it along and under the surface of the eye- 
lid, discharging their content, a little above the delicate cartil- 
ege which supports the Jid. It is these channels or canals that 
carry the tears into the eye. Lut tears do not flow only at cer- 
tain moments and under certain circumstances, as might be eup- 
poved ; their flow is continuous; a)l day and ali night (although 
Jess abundantly during s'eep), they trickle softly from their slen- 
der sluices, and spread glistening over the surface of the pupil 
and eyeball, giviog them that bright, enamel, aod limpid look 
which is one of the characteristic signs of health. Itis the cease- 
Jess movement and contraction of the eyelids that effect the re- 
gular spreading of the tears; and the flow of these has need to 
be constantly renewed in the way just mentioned, because tears 
not only evaporate after a few seconds, but also are carried away 
through two little drains, called “Jachrymal points,” and situat 
ed in the coraer of the eye near the nose, Thus, all tears, after 
pm Sm eyelids, flow into the nostrils, an? if the reader will 
assure himeelf of this, he has only to notice, unpoetical as 
the fact may be, that a person after crying much is always 
obliged to make a twofold use of his or her pocket-handker- 
cbief. 

The utility of tears to animals in general, and in particolar to 
those who are exposed mueh to the dust, such as birds who live 
amidet the winds, is easy to understand ; for the eye would soon 
be dirtied ard blocked up, like on uncleaned window-pain, bad 
not nature provided this friendly everflowing ttream to wash and 
refresh it, A very little fluid is necesyary to keep the eye always 
clear and clean ; but bere again we must admire the wonderful 
mechanism which works the human body, for it is to be observ- 
ed that when, through some accident or burt, the eyeball bas 
need of more water than usual to cleanse it, pature at ovce turns 
on @ more abundant gupply of tears. Thus, for instance, when 
a grain of dust, or af insect creeps into the eye, the eyelids at 
once fill and run over with tears, and these not only alleviate 
the paia, but also, when the object is small enough, carry it away 
down the two small conduits already noticed, The same thing 
occurs whea either smoke, too vivid light, or too intense cold 
obscures the sight—tears at once come to our relief, and protect 
the eye from barin, 

With regard now to the other tears—those [ mean which pro- 
eed from moral instead of physical causes—the explanation to 
be given of them isa very prosy and material one, Tears are 
caused both by the sudden and rapid flow of: blood to the head 
and by excessive nervous excitement, They are most frequent 
with women and children, whose nervous organisation is less 
strong than thatof men. Amongst men, it is those of sanguine 
or nervous temperaments who weep most often. Lymphatic na- 
tures, on the contrary, and people of bilious temperament, rarely 
weep at all: the former because they have commonly but litile 
sensibility, and the latter because they bave usually a firm con- 
trol over their feelings. When, therefore, a man of lympbatico- 
bilious temperament is seen to shed tears under emotion, one may 
feel eure that the innermost nerves of his heart have beea wrung, 
and one must bow one’s head io respect b-fore a man whose 
pangs must be intense, Conversely, it is p:udent to keep one’s 
coolness before strongly excitable cr bighly imaginative people 
who weep; their tears are often genuine, but, as a rule, they 
cost them but litle effort, and in pine ¢ ses out of ten, are for- 
gotten as soon as+hed, Actors of great talent call-up tears at 
will, by working themselves: into a wi'd state of excitement, 

Mademoiselle Rache!, for instance, th n whom no colder, more 
uploving woman ever «rd the stage, used, when she put forth 
all her efforts, to weep #0 passicnately that she would set fifteen 








A Tovcutnec LetreR From Dr. Livinestone.—The 
India Times of April 11, contains the following extract from a 
private letter from Dr, Livingstone, dated March 2, 1867: 

We have been very long in our progress hither, but I think we 
are now on the watershed between the Zambesi and Isapula, 
Which flows, as report says, into Lake Tanganyika. I have only 
nine of a following, but bope to get on in time, and do what [ 
bave uodertaken. In some parts we had plenty of meat; I could 
easily supply the pot with my rifle. In other parts nothing could 
be procured, and we had to go on as best we could. It was the 
rainy season, and we had a long trudge through dripping forests, 
with the soil often so sloppy the feet were constantly wet. This 
was made worse by want of food, not of fine disbes, but of even 
a little porridge. The people could not sell grain; they were 
tubsisting themselves on mushrooms, which are very good as 
catsup, but wretched watery food, producing vivid visions of the 
roast beef of bygone days. Now we bave come to a land where 
food is to be bougbt, and we mean to rest a little. When we 
get to Tanganyika Lake we bope for news, and to find a second 
supply of goods, 1 shall write to you from thence. Tell —— 
that his dog turned out a famous one, and I was never so sorry 
for avy animal as when we Jately lost him. He bad more spirit 
than fifty country dogs, and as soon as we got a hut in a village 
he kept it clear of all curs, and never stole himself. He was as 
much of an attraction as the white man himself. He took charge 
of the whole line of march, and was so spirited he went at any- 
thing. This is how we lost him: we had to wade a marsh a 
mile wide and waist deep—a peaty bottom, with holes made by 
buffaloes’ feet, which made us all flounder. I went first and for- 
got the poor doggie. He must have swam among the boys, 
each one minding bimeelf, till he was drowned ; no one noticed 
him. {am unable to write to Dr. Wilson though Lought to do 
so, but the slave trader will not give me more time. 1 consumed 
rs, ——'s extract of meat from real gnawing hunger, and found 
it excellent. I have lost a!l my medicines—the sorest loss of 
goods I ever sustained. You will’ excuse my brevity. The 
slavery party leaves, and I must write reveral letters. Bless- 
ings from the Highest be on you all, my.dear friends, 

Davin LivjNGsTone. 





FRENCH APPRECIATION OF QUEEN VICTORIA.—The Petit 
Journat, the remarkable Jittle balf-penny paper which circolates 
in Paris an:] throughout France nearly a quarter of a million of 
copies daily, devoted a fourth part of its epace recently to an edi- 
torial article on the “ Queen’s Book,” making several extracts 
from thoee portions of it which relate to the youth of the Prince 
Consort. With reference to this portion of the work the editor 
says: “ ft is from the throne tbat this example of conjugal piety 
is handed down to us, and it would be unwise and unjust, in the 
interésts of bumanity, to pass over such an example in silence, 
The nineteenth century possesses its Artemesia, and who, like 
the bereft one in the Bible, wept and would not be comforted 
Artemesia II., Queen of Halicarnessus, with the view to do hon- 
our to the memory of her deceased husband, caused a tomb to be 
constructed, which was one of the seven wonders of the world. 
The Queen of England also ordered to be erected in pious mem- 
ory of Prince Albert a mausoleum, looked upon as one of the 
marvels of the Universal Exhibition, a chef davre which a French 
sculpter, Baron de Trequeti, was charged to execute. But it is 
not only in this gorgeous expression of legitimate regret that 
Queen Victoria has imitated the sovereign of ant'quity. For 
Artemesia was not contented alone with testimonies of her love 
to be seen in stone, marble, and bronze erections. To do honour 
to the memory of the deceased Prince, she had recourse to the 
most famous writers in Greece, who, both in prose and verse, 
related the meritorious life and actions of the beloved husband 
who bad fallen a prey to the icy hand of death. Thus it is again 
that the sovereign of Great Britain has followed the example of 
the widow celebrated in ancient history. Licut Gen. Grey has 
edited, by the commands of the Queen, a work entitled ‘The 
Youth of Prince Aibert,” the” materials being furnished by the 
notes of her widowed Majesty.” Tbe French journalist thus con- 
cludes ; “ This work ought to be read by all women who love 
their husbands, by all who have to lament the loss of an affection- 
ate partner in life; not because it comprises fragments of the 
journal of a Queeu, of a wife who bad the power to confer the 
Order of tbe Garter or the Order of the Bath upon ber busband, 
as a commoner might embroider a pair of slippers for her spouse ; 
but because the good Vjgtoria loved with ail ber beart as an hon- 
est and devoted womarfhat amiable friend who was her confi- 
dential secretary, and, to make use of the expression of a Ger- 
man poet, the ‘ interpreter of her smiles.” A wife who honours 
the memory of her husband, a widow who is content with her 
mourning weeds, when she has cvery right to clothe berzelf in 
purple, and to be crowned with diamonds, undoubtedly presents 
an edifying example worthy of being cited.” 





Tur Empress Evcenre To THE RescuE—The British Em- 
barsy is at present occupied in the solution of a very delicate 
question. When Lord Lyons was at Washington, he was iatro- 
duced to a very handsome lady, Mdlle. T—— G——, whose mo- 
ther was a Spaniard and father a Frenchman, but a naturalised 
Awerican citizen residing near New Orleans. As it Was at the 
young lady's request the first introduction took place, Lord 
Lyons was very polite towards her. Time rolled on ; his Lord- 
ship went to Paris, and the young lady went to St. Petersburg. 
The rumoured marriage of Lord Lyons with the widow of a no- 
ble brother diplomat brought bis admirer from St. Petersburg. 
She sends daily invitations to his Lordship to join her dinner 
parties, to come to her balls—sbe presents him with costly gifts, 
tbat are immediately returued. Being rich, well connected, and 
witty, she bas the enérée to every circle, and is sure to arrive as 
soon as his Lordsbip about whose movements sbe is kept well in- 
formed. The French ladies humour the lady’s whims, but the 
matier is becoming so annoying, that the first lady in France has 
promised to use her influence in the rescue of the hard-hearted 
ambassador from his fair tor mentor. 





Tue MINISTERIAL PosiTion.—There bas come “a tide ino 
the affairs” of Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues, which certainly 
will not lead them “ on to foriune.” The spectacle of a broken 
Goveroment and an incompetent party clinging to office with 
ouly the semblance of power is a humiliating one. The Cabinet 
proposes to remain ia office to the end of tite year, in order that 
the Irish and Scotch Reform Bills may be passed, and that at the 
dissolution the new constituencies throughout the three king- 
doms may be appealed to. It is extremely doubtful, however, 
whether the House of Commons will acquiesce in such an ar- 
rangement, and if rumour be correct a vote of want of confi- 


our and all consistency. 





hundred spectatcrs er, ing with be-, 


dence in the Ministry will be shortly propesed by the leader of 
the Opposition. That stardy and consistent old Tory, General | ly seen the gambling tables at Wiesbaden, but either these, were 
Peel, who refused to be “ educated” last year, described in a re-| on a smaller scale, or the searon at which I visited them had not 
cent debate the Treasury Bench as one for the honour of a seat| beeu the period of their greatest confluence. Here an immense 
upon which politicians were ready to sacrifice every other hon-| crowd pressed in day and night, Sabbath and Saturday. To a 
Certsinly Mr. Disraeli has pail a high | solitary stranger passing those halls with that dense 
price for power and place; personal dignity, principle, and con- | eager mauititade, the -thought 
victions have been sacr ficed for the houour of being Prime Mia-| and a throng of worshippers, Nothiog eeemed wanting but the 








ister for a few months. No minister in modern times has shown 
such aa intense, insatiable craving for office. Not only are the 
Ministerial y in a large minority, but they are in a minority 
disheartened and divided. They are not beaded by a compact 
and powerful Administration ; the Cabinet is, on the contrary, 
generally believed to be itself divided on principles of great 
moment, It is clear, therefore, that the Conservatives are on 
the wrong side of the House, and according to ail copstitutioval 
rules they ougbt to retire from a position which they can no 
longer retain with credit to themselver.—European Ttmes. 


Bounpanrigs or Turk “ New Nation.”—In an addr es de- 
livered at the Temperance Hall, Halifax, in Jaly, 1863, Mr. 
McGee thus ably sketched the boundaries of British Americs. 
“A single giance at the physical geography of the whole ot 
British America will show that it forms, quite as much in 
structure as in size, one of the most valuabie sections of the 
globe. Along this eastern coast the Almighty pours the broad 
Gulf stream, nursed within the tropics, to temper the rigours of 
our air, to irrigate our “deep sea pastures,” to combat and 
subdue the powerful Polar stream which would otherwise, io 
a single night, fill all our gulfs and harbours with a barmer of 
perpetual ice. Far towards the west, beyond the wonderful 
lakes, which excite the admiration of every traveller, the winds 
thatJift the water-bearing clouda from the Gulf of Cort’ z, and 
waft them northward, are met by counter-currents which 
capsize them just where they are essential—beyond Lake 
Superior on both slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
These are the limits of that climate which bas been so 
much misrepresented, a climate which rejects every pesti- 
lence, which breeds no .malaria, a climate under which the 
oldest stationary population—the French Canadian— 
= multiplied, without the infusion of new blood from 

rance or elsewhere, from a stock of 80,000 in 1760 to a pev- 
ple of 880,000 in 1860. * * If we descend from the climate 
to thef{soi!, we find it sown by nature with these precious for- 
ests fitted to erect cities, to build fleets and to warm the heart 
of many generations. We have the of wheat on the 
Red River, on the Ottawa, and on the &. John; root crops 
everywhere : coal in Cape Breton and on the Saskatchewan ; 
iron with us from the St. Maurice to the Trent;in Canada 
the copper-bearing rocks at frequent intervals from Huron to 
Gaspe ; gold in Columbia and Nova Scotia; salt sgain and 
hides in the Red River region ; fisheries inlaud and seaward 
vnequalled. Such isa rough sketch, a rapid enumeration of 
the resources of this Jand of our children’s inheritance. Now 
what needs this country—with a lake and river seaward sys- 
tem sufficient to accom te all its own, and all its neigh-. 
bour’s commerce—what needs such a country for its future ? 
It needs a population sufficient in number, in spirit, and in ca- 
ty to become its masters ; and this population need, as ali 
civilized men need, religious and civil liberty, * nity, authority, 
free intercourse, commerce, tecurity and law.” 





A Raitway From ScorLanp TO IRELAND.—Some years 
since a joke was perpetrated by the Locdon correspondent of the 
vt Albion to the effect that it was intended to extend the 
jant'’s Causeway across the Irish Channel ; but without any 
joke a petition has now been presented to Parliament, signed by 
Mr. J. O’Neale Neale, of Brook Hill, Devon, and of Middle 
Temple, barrister-at-law, recorder of Walsall, who states :— 


“That In the summer of the year 1844 your petitioner was re- 
tained as counsel to the Portrash, Coleraine, and Armagh Rail- 
way, and deputed to visit the Nortn of Ireland on behalf of that 
railway company; that in the course of his inv tion your 
petitioner was strack by the feasivility of making a solid cause- 
way from the Mull of Cantyre in Scotland to Tor Point, near Cape 
Fair, iu ireland, a distance of only 11 miles; that your petitioner 
found on inquiry that no unusual difficulties existed to prevent a 
set of one or more railways tra across such causeway, the 
traflic over which would pay a fair percentage on the cost thereo!, 
but the railway panic of rndered it impossible to p d 
further in the matter; that your tioner is convinced such a 
causeway with ailways so the three kingdoms wonld re- 
store that fresh life and preeperity to Ireland which would greatly 
tend.to heal all religious feuds and extinguish Fenianiem, while 
to Eogland it would impart additional strepgth, security, and 
honour. Your petitioner, therefore, entreats your honourable 
House to appoint a Select Committee of Inquiry to ascertain the 
practicabivity of making such cavéeway, and to report thereon to 
your honourable House.” 


Such a project is certainly[not}quite so appalling as a railway 
across the English Channel. J ‘d 











ProrocraPHic IMPROVEMENT.—Colonel A vet, of the Italiaa 
Staff Corps, has for years busied himself tn seeking a means of 
transforming a photographic impression into an engraving other- 
wise than-hat by the ordinary tedious manual Jabour, He bas 
at last perfectly encceeded, and I have seen military maps thut 
were produced by his process, In twenty-our hours he can copy 
a large photograph diawing, reproducing it, beautifully printed, 
on either a reduced or an enlarged scale. Some of bis repro- 
dactions are so small that they can be made out only by the help 
of a stroog magnitying glass, The result of bis most valuable 
iovention will be to save the immense amount of labour and loss 
of time hitberto indiepensable to the multiplication of photogra- 
phic drawings. The invention may be applied to all kiuds of 
drawings without distinction of subject. 





Tuar Litrte Burress. —A Canada correspondent of a New 
York paper says :— 


“The greatest absurdity that Pariiament bas perpetrated is 
the adoption of a report from a special committee of the House 
of Commons, recommending an address to Her Majesty the 
Queen, informing her that Mr. Galt, who declined the honour of 
being made a Compapivn of the Bath,‘bad been unfairly treated 
by the notice which appeared in the London Gazette, revoking 
the honour conferred. After the adoption of the report the ad- 
dress was prepared, and ie probably on the way by this time. 
There should be a limit to Parliamentary, as well as other kinds 
ot nonsense, aud it is really too much that a deliberative body 
like the House of Commons should make cause with a member 
who felt his vanity Wounded by being cut off at his own requert 
by a revocation of the title conferred upon him. No doabt he 
feels sore at M. Cartier being made a Daronet, but that should 
not have induced the Houre to take up his case. It is to be 
hoped the Queen will give the petitioners the snubbing tbey de- 
serve.” 


Tue Gaminc TABLES AT BapEN-BapEN.—I had previous- 
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many-headed hideous idol raised aloft for the homage of the de- 


votees, The idol was not one concrete image; it was a trans-|“‘ Earthly Paradise’—the forthcoming volume of poems by 
fused and perme deity, composed of wealth and pleasure. |the author of “ Jason :”— 


The worship rendered by the idolators, however, was true to its 
nature as exhibited in heathen countries—it was evidently a sad, 
painful service. Silence reig and a cloud was on each wor- 
shipper’s countenance. Many were deeply marked by 
traces of care—of agony. In order to get a view of what is 
going on at the table, one needs to go close in, and become a 
part of the wedged crowd. I have heard, I have even felt the 
tremour in the whole frame of a loser, when the roulette bal! 
decided the venture, and the staked coins were raked ruthlessly 
into the voracious till of the official gamester. On one occasion 
I saw a well-dressed, but hard-handed young man, after losing 
one gold piece, open bis purse, and make as if he would bring 
out another, He held the parse open a considerable time. From 
my potition I saw into the bottom of it as well as himself; there 
was one gold coin remaining, and nothing wore. Having keen- 
ly, thoughtfully eyed the glittering disc awhile, he suddenly 
closed , with the remnant of bis money inside, and 
bolted hastily away. I bave no doubt this was an iodustrious 
young man from some neighbouring town, who had heard of 
great prizes, and hoped to make his fortune inaday. The 
story of his hard-wo2 money, and the result of his loss that day, 
Icannottell, But many a tragic tale could be told of *agony 
and ruin brought upon happy homes, despair brought into happy 
hearts, through this passion, stimulated and fed by a great orga- 
nized confederacy, and with short-sighted selfishness encouraged 
by municipal and national governments. The promenaders, 
both in the afternoons and eveniags, exhibited measures of wealth 





anal whieh might well t and astonish aa intelligent cles here, that the Earl of Mayo will succeed Viscount Monck 


but ioexperienced observer, The gaiety, however, seemed to 
lie in the clothing, and to go no deeper; there was no epring Of 
joy in the heart, and no welling forth of contentment io the 
countenance ; on the contrary, @ careworn and ead expression 
seemed predominant, The pursuit of pleasure was carried out 
with so much labour that it resulted in mere pain. There was 
none of the easy spontaneous mirth that springs in ioving family 
circles, or is enjoyed in the society of friends and among the 
landscapes of nature. Eveo female ele im person and at- 
lire becomes a gaunt, grim thing when the modesty which consti- 
tutes its charm bas dropped off; even beauty and refinement be- 
come then a landscape wanting its sunlight—an unnatural and 
repulsive scene, I heard an English lady in the waiting-room 
of the station where she was about to take her departure say 
that she was glad to get away from the , because she could 
not endure to see the degradation of her sex. On the review of 
the whole seene of gaiety—speaking of its public exhibitions 
only, for I know nothing of its interior—my deliberate judgment 
is, that the world does pot yield pleasure when its breast is 
pressed eo vehemently, The pleasure-seekers, in such @ case, 
drink only foul dregs of paio. 





SoctaBLe SmENcE.—Oce thinks of Dr. Johnson in his last 
ilincss, visited by Malone, and praving so unusually silent that 
the visitor rose to leave, believing him to be in pain, or incom- 
moded by company, ‘‘ Pray, sir, be seated,” Jobneon said ; “ I 
cannot talk, bat I like to see you there.” Indeed, great talker 
in every sense as the doctor had been in his prime, he was never 
inseosible to the value of sympathetic silence. During his tour 
to the Hebrides, his companion, Boswell, took the liberty one 
evening of remarking to Johnson that he very often sat quite 
silent for a long time, even when in company with a single friend. 
“It is tree, sir,” replied Johnson. “Tom Tyere described me 
the best. He once said to me, ‘Sir, you are like a ghost; you 
never speak until you are spoken to.’” Boswell was appareotly 
incapable of seeing anything enjoyable in social silence. Not so 
his every way bigger friend. A delightful essayistof the present 
time, discussing the companionship.of books, accounts it po 
forced paradox to say that a man may sometimes be far more 
profitably employed in surveying bis book shelves in meditative 
mood than if be were to pull this or that volume down and take 
to readivg it, just as two friends may hold —— converve io 
pertect silence together than if they were f&lking all the time. 
—Oncea Week. 

Toe Livg AND PLATINUM LicHTs.—A renewed endeavour 
to make the lime or Drammond light available for use instead of 
gas is being made. With that view improvements have been 
guggested. The jet of hydrogen being lighted, a separate jet of 
oxygen will be turned on so as to mix with it at the moment of 
combustion, when the flame impinges on the lime, which then 
emits the intense light for which it is noted when white bot. 
Various towns in Scotland are said to be adopting the light. 
Another light of an analogous description has been suggested by 
a Frenchman, M. Bourbouze, who uses common air instead of 
oxygen, and common gas instead of hydrogen, for the sake of 
economy. In this case the air and gas are admitted into one com- 
mon tube ; thence they pas3 through a sheet of metal, perforated 
with a great many holes, in order to be divided into many smal! 
jets : these are delivered through a gauze of platinum wire, whea 
they are lighted. The metal, in being heated, soon becomes red, 
then white, and thus diffuses a dazzling light. If, as seems to be 
the case, the air and gas on this plan are previously mixed in the 
proportions proper for combustion, that is a dangerous element 
in the proposed light, because such a mixture is explosive. We 
would suggest, therefore, that the air should be supplied to the 
gas at the point of combustion. Otherwise, perhaps the platinum 
light would be less unsuitable for ordinary house illumioation 
than the lime or magnesia light. Has lime ever been tried with 
a light from street-gas and common air instead of pure or mere 

bydrogen and oxygen, or gas and oxygen? ° 


Aw Inreresrinc Manvuscript.—The Newport Historica 
Society has unearthed @ treasure in an old chest which Te Com" 
monwealth describes as an autograph volume written ia 1675 by 
Obadiah Holmes, who was minister of the first Baptist church, 
bat went to Massachusetts to preach, where, baving no licence, 
he wa: arrested by the Puritan magistrate, confined in gaol, and 
finally sentenced to be publicly whipped at the tail of a cart. He 
gives the history of the Rhode Island colony that he founded 
with the charter obtained from Charles I[., the incidents of his 


from these sources. But this is not enough, and half as much 
more is obtained from ltaly,Germany, and Belgium. The 
hair in its natural state is worth from 16a, to 82s. per pound. 


Come AGaIn!—The following graceful lines are from 


O fair midspring, besung so oft and oft, 
How can I praise thy loveliness enow ? 
Thy sun burns not, and thy breezes soft 
That o’er the blossoms of the orchard blow, 
The thousand things that ‘neath the young leaves grow, 
The hopes and chances of the growing year, 
Winter forgotten long, and summer near. 





MANUFACTURE OF ComBs IN ITALY.—The manufacture of 
combs in Italy is carried on principally in Lombardy, Tuscany, 
and the Neapolitan provinces. In Tuscany, especially at Flor- 
ence, Leghorn, and Arezzo, they are made chiefly of ivory and 
bone. At Naples they manufacture excellent articles from the 
hoofs of bullocks and horses, and also from tortoiseshell. Ia 
Lombardy the manufacture of ivory and tortoiseshell combs 
is very limited, whilst on the other hand a great trade is car- 
ried on in combs made of bone, Milan may be said to be the 
chief seat of this manufacture, supplying not only Lombardy, 
but the whole of Italy. This industry has not been carried on 
in this city for more than thirty years. Formerly there were 
only a few small manufactories, where this industry was 
carried on in a most primitive manner, and the produce was 
either bad or cgstly. At the present time there are two large 
manufactories of combs, occupying about two bundred work- 
men, and eight smaller ones, occupying from six to eight men 
each, and besides these there are many artisans who work at 
their own homes for the manufactories. The total number 
of workmen employed in this industry is about two hundred 
and fifty. In the other provinces of Lombardy there ‘are sev- 
eral small manufactories, At Milan 4000 horns are used per 


When summer brings the lily and the rose, 
She brings us fear; her very death she brings 
Hid in her anxious heart, the forge of woes ; 
And, dull with fear, no more the mavis sings. 
But thou! thou diest not, but thy fresh life clings 
About the fainting autumn’s sweet decay, 
When in the earth the hopeful seed they lay. 


Ab! life of all the year, why yet do I, 
Amid thy snowy blossoms’ fragrant dritt, 
Still long for that which never draweth nigh, 
Striving oy pleasure from my pain to sift, 
Some weight from off my fluttering mirth to lift ?— 
Now, when far bells are ringing, “ Come again, 
Come back, past years! why will” ye pass ir vain ?” 





Tae Comine Viceroy.—It is stated in well-informed cir- 


in the Governor-Generalship of Canada, and that the Earl 
may be expected out in July next. It is also said that His 
Excellency the Governor-General] will shortly leave Rideau 
Hall, and take up his residence at Spencer Wood, for the brief 
remaining period of his term of office. Lord Monck has seen 
the inception, and, to a certain extent, the completion of the 
Confederation movement, and among the distinguishing fea- 
tures of his administration, the Union of the two political 
parties in 1864 to effect this object will ever hold a prominent 
place. The reports which for the past year have from time to 
time been circulated of his withdrawing from Canada and 
being succeeded by the distinguished nobleman whose name 
is mentioned above will probably receive their confirmation 
within the next two months.—Ot/awa Times, May 22nd. 





Corron EXPERIMENTS IN INDIA.—The Gazette of India of 
28th March contains the following letter from the secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, North-western Provinces, reporting 
that the experiments undertaken with the object of introducing 
the Dharwar New Orleans cotton seed into those provinces 
have completely failed :— 

In reply to your letter, No. 1266, of the 23rd ult., I am di- 
rected by the Board of Revenue to inform you that, after per- 
sistent endeavours to introduce the Dharway New Orleans 
cottoa seed into this part of the dountry,continued during sever- 
al successive years, they are compelled, with much regret, to 
acknowledge that the attempt has. completely failed. The sub- 
joined extracts from the reports of collectors will explain the 
causes of this failure, the chief of which is unquestionably the 
disinclination of the ple of the country to undertake a 
novel cultivation entailing much additional labour, which is 
compensated by no increased return, and frequently entails a 
loss. Mr. Ricketts, the collector of Allahabad, devoted much 
attention to this subject, and drew up a memorandum of in- 
structions, the result of his own experience, for the guidance of 
cultivators, and this was translated and distributed extensively 
throughout the country under the orders of the board. Seed 
has been largely supplied at the same price as that of the in- 
digenous cotion to all who would consent to make us of it, 
and nothing has been omitted which was thought likely to 
conduce to the success of the atteMpt tojintroduce a better de- 
scription of plant. * * Up to the i time the board 
have persevered in importing and distributing the acclimatised 
New Orleans seed,in the expectation that successful cultivation 
in some one part of these provinces might lead to the ual 
spread of an improved description of cotton which would com- 
mand a higher price in the home markets ; but successive fail- 
ures, unredeemed by any tangible agccess, preclude the hope 
of such anticipations being realized. The experiment has been 
cos tly, a8 will be seen by the appended memorandum ; and as 
it has been attended with no advantage, the board reluctantly 
recommend that the attempt be abandoned. Under the above 
circumstances, the board bave not thought it necessary to call 
for reports from each district as to the mode in which the 
culture of the plant has been carried out. The cost of cotton 
seed for the four years ending 1867 amounted to 25,176r., and 
the amount realized to only 70r. 


Waar ir Costs ro Keer tuk Lapres’ Straicnt.—The 
Corset and the Crinoline will commend itself to favour. The 
author, whilst desiring to remain neutral on the subject, has 
noted the opinions expressed by writers of all times either in 
favour of these articles of dress or opposed to them. The 
work, in addition to this,is a history of costumes from the 
time of the sparsely-attired Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman la 
dies down to the present highly dressed age. The origin of 
the corset is lost in antiquity, but it is most probable that it 

ted with the —— who required a belt round his 
waist to support his implements of warfare, and trom this 
small beginaing the modera corset arose. The origin of crin- 
oline is equally a matter of uncertainty. That renowned dis- 
coverer, Captain Cook, in the last century, found the young 
females of Polynesia wearing large distended crinolines, which, 
doubtless, had been the mode of dress favoured by their an- 
cestors for centuries. The annwal value of stays made for 
British consunyption only is £1,000,000 sterling, to produce 
which about 36,000,000 yards of material are required. About 
35,000 persons are employed in the stay trade, of which the 
vast mejority are females. Every year we receive from Ger- 
many and France 2,000, corsets. One firm in Stuttgard 


life, bis fuih im Christ, with @ letter to his family, his charoh, | “02 Makes 300,000 anghally, giving employment to a vast 


and the world, Mr. Holmes also gives an account of his 


public whipping in Boston, and aitests—“I did there shed 
my b\ood.” 


A New Press—A Paris correspondent writes as follows : 


number of hands.— Hnglish Paper. 





Tue CuicNons TRADE, IN France.—Visitors to some parts 
of France would have an opportunity of seeing a great sight. 
Ranged in the market place they would see a number of 


* yo seny fe prioting has just been carried out in France to| young women and some young men, and, passing up and 
a e anything which has been accomplished | down, a man armed with scissors, who grasps the hair of 


in machine work, outstri 
chines, which were su 


the famous American ma-| those before him and calculates what it weighs. These rar 
g at-| ket-places are the sources from whence Parisian chignon ma- 


to have realized ev 
tainabie in the way of . M. Marinoni has put up in the} kers draw their supplies of hair. The peasants do not 
wor tee 1 me iuhketbeir hair v~ 
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week- -that is to say, 208,000 horns yearly, represent the value 
of 150,000, ‘The to A or 

halt a million of france. 
terial is purchased in the cou 
South America, Brazil, Monte 
The refuse of the manufacture, such as the tips of ihe borns 
and the scrapings, are used by turners, and also are employed 
for manure for the 


Parliament toremedy, as far as may be, a blunder that ought 
no longer to be possivle. 
of ease was built and consecrated in a hamlet io the parish of 
Sapperton, Gloucestershire, and marriages have been solemnized 
in this chapel apparently as a matter of courte. 
that in supposing he could legally solemnize marriages because 
the chepdl, 

guage of the Bill, “ under_an erroneous impression.” Parlia- 


total value of the production is estimated at 
The principal part of the raw ma- 
, but some is obtained from 

, and from Buenos Ayres. 












































































cultivation of olives and oranges. 


MarrieEp, Yer Nor Margiep.—aA Bill is passing through 
A quarter of a century ago a chapel 


It turns out 
was consecrated, the clergyman was, to use the lan- 


ment does from time to time in these cases, as they come to light, 
the only thing it can do after the event—viz., pass a Bill like 
this now before it, a all the marriages valid ; but itis to 
be hoped that the forthcomiog report of the Marriage Law Com- 
mission will propose measures for putting an end to this scandal, 
and enable men and women to know for certain whether, woen 
they go ——- the usual ceremonial at a church, they are really 
married, or whether they are liable to find out, years afterwards, 
that the clergyman was ‘ under an erroneous impression” when 
he solemnly pronounced them married.—Hnglish paper. 


LovaL—Yes, Very !—Sir William Knollys, in consequence of 
the number of addresses of loyalty sent to the Prince of Wales, 
has been obliged to return the same reply to twenty of them at 
once. In this document he states that “the confidence reposed 
in him by the Irish people is cordially reciprocated by his oyal 
Highness, and tbat the remembrance of the reception which was 
given to the Prince and Princess of Wales will ever be 
grateful to them.” 





VeNEERS FoR WALLS.—According to the Boston 7'ran- 
script, # man in Cambricge, Mass., bas made an invention by 
which wood hangings will take the place of paper. “ A very 
delicate, simple, and beautiful machine bas been constructed, 
which will take a portion of a tree, after it has been cut the 
right length and width, ae shave it up into thin ribbons as 
wide as a roll of house-paptr, making 150 to the inch. These 
rolls of wood are pl: on the walls hy paperhangers with 

te and brush, precisely in the same manner with paper. 
he wood is wet when used, and really works easier than pa- 
per, because jt is much more tough and pliable. In these 
days, when variety is sought for,one can finish the walls of 
his house in different woods to suit his taste. One room can 
be finished in bird's-eye maple, another in chestnut, another 
in cherry, another in whitewood, and so on. Thus he has no 
imitation, but the real genuine article upon bis walls.” Some- 
oe — we believe, has been done in England for some 
ime past. 





Stvevcar Cvstow mm Burwas.—A correspondent, writing 
from Mandalay, describes the ceremony of “ boring the ears’ of 
the daughters of the King of Burmah, which took place there 
lately. The whole of the royal party were bedecked with dia- 
monds, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and pearls, His Majesty and 
two of the principal queens were scarcelysable to walk from the 
weight of the ornaments on their robes, The king and the 
queens were supported on either side by maids of honour of rare 
Burmese beauty, The orchestra was filled by some of the danc- 
ing girls, who performed on sackbuts, drums, harps, &c. It is 
estimated that the whole affair will cost upwards of ten lacs of 
rupees. The gates of the palace were thrown open to all—men 
women, and children—and theatrical performances went on day 
and night—Morning Post. 





Sream Raisep py Gas.—A machine on Jackson's Patent, at 
Ly on’s-wharf, one of the granaries near Queenhithe, is exciting 
attention. The principle is the substitution of gas for coal, but in 
such a form that power can be obtained in a small space. The 
mechinery which illustrates the working of the process was 
erected by Middleton, engineer, of Southwark, and in a space of 
about 6ft. by Sft. the power is supplied for raising sacks of grain 
from the barges in the river at four different places at once. 
The boiler will generate steam from cold water in twenty minutes 
after the gas is lighted, and when once generaled, steam ean be 
kept up by one burner at trifling cost. It is proposed to apply it 
only where small power is needed.— Builder. 





Mr. Dickens, Jn.—The Court Journal, of May second, 
says—“ On Friday week, Mr. Henry F. Dickens, a son of our 
great novelist, made his debut as a public reader, in compan 
with Mr. Roach Smith, at Strood, in Keut. He and Mr. Roac 
Smith read alternately for three hours; Mr. Dickens from the 
works of his father, Mr. Smith from Macaulay’s “ Lays,” and 
from the dramas of Camberland and Morton. At the close 
the Mayor of Rochester-moved a vote of thanks to Mr, Roach 
Smith and Mr, Dickens, whose efforts had been 80 successfully 
devoted toward forming a parochial lending library.” The 
editor utters not a word of opinion ag to Mr, Dickens’ ability 
aa a reader, 
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Woman's Ricurs my Russta.—A St. Petersburg correspon- 
dent writes :—Miss Sousloff, a young woman who recently ob- 
tained a doctor’s diploma at Zarich for surgery and midwifery, 
has just passed an examination here with the intention of prac- 
tising in Russia. According to the law, in orderto have the 
right of so doing, a doctor who has taken his degree at any for- 
eign university is lied to submit to an examination before 
the medical board at Ministdre de !’Interieur. It was before this 
council that Miss Sousloff was examined viva voce in physiology, 
therapeutics, midwifery and surgery, besides writing a satisfac- 
tory essay on the Loe oye subject of the lymphatic glands. As 
there is no instance of a woman taking the — of D. M. in 
Russia, the board takes refuge behind the law which autho- 
rises foreign doctors to in the country, on condition 
they abide by certain regulations, and accordingly proposes to 
grant this privilege to Miss Sousloaff, but the authorisation must 
be previously sanctioned and confirmed by the Emperor. 


= 





Cyess. 


Conpvuctsp BY Caprain G. H. MACKENZIRZ, 


PROBLEM, Ne, 1,011.—By Herr Conrad Bayer. 
BLACK, 








White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLurion £0 Prosiem No. 1,010, 


WAite. Black. 
1BtoQKt5 1PtoQ7 
2 Rto K2ch 2KtksR 
% K to Q 4 dis checkmate 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. E. F., Philadelphia.—Your remarks respecting Problem 
1,009 are but too correct. 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 


A Tournament game between Dr. Barnett and Mr. C. H. Stan- 
ley. 
. Givoco Prano# 





White Black White, Black. 
Mr. B. Mr. 8. Mr. B. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 Kt tke B RP tks Kt 
2KttoK BS KttoQBs Seite Kt to K B5(6) 
SBtoQB4 BtoQ B4 1 OtoKk Kt4 PtoK B4 
4 Castles PwQs 19 PtksP K tks K BP 
S5PwoQBS BtoQg kts -¢ tL 4 QRtoKB 
PAT KttoK BS 2 KRoQs QRtoKBS 
7 btoK Kt5(a) Castles ee, K to K Kt3 
SPtoKKS PteK RS 23 KttoK Kt4(c) Pto K R4 
9 Btke Kt g tks B 24 RtoQseh KtoR2. 
10 P tke K P tks P MRtoQRS P tks Kt 
li KttoK R2 Bto KS rE bed f RtoK R3 
123 B tke B Q tke B 27 PtoK K4 KttoKT7ch(d) 
18 Ktto Q3 ge48 28 KtoK2 QtoK 
4 QteK3 tioK2 | 39 Fo x xts a0 9 
15 KttoQB4 KttoK Kt3 30 RtksQ ttks QBP 


And Black eventually won the game. 


(a) P tks K P appears to us more advantageous for the first 

layer. 
. Hf) The commencement of a vigorous attack. 

te} We doubt if he bas anything much better. 

(d) a hasty move. By playing K to K B sq, as Mr. 8. after- 
wards remarked, he must hgve won a clear Kook, or gives mate 
in two moves, 





CHESS IN PARIS. 
Game played in the Tournament for the Emperor's prize, be- 
tween Messrs, Golmayo and Bteinitz. 
. IRREGULAR OPENING. 


White Black. Waite, Black, 
Mr, G, Mr. 8. Mr. G. Mr. 8. 
1PtoQ4é toK B4 12 Q teoK B3(d) ike B 
tt tr tks P [is gim ge Ross 
3 KttoQBs Pto K 3(6) 14 FPtoQs Q to K Sch 
4 Kttks P KttoK B3 14s KtoQgs Q tks Q P ch 
5 Bogs Pte Q kts 16 Kto K suo 
opto Kts BtoK2 ITPtoK BS QtoK4ch 
7 KttkeKtch B tks Kt 18 KtoQys QtoQ5ch 
8 Qto KRich KtoK2 WKtwoQB BtoQkR3S 
¥ RttoK RS QtKB 20 QtksKeh K tks Q 
10 BtksKR P(e) I. * Kto K QwQgss 
11 B tks B ch tks B 
And White abandoned the game. 


(a) Aa invention of Mr. Staunton’s who adopted it in his 
match with Mr. Horwitz some twenty years ago. 

(6) This ty Sp Seeeae gage 6 very game ; he should 

tto 
(ec) Au unfortunate mistake; by Castling on the King’s side 
he would have had a great advantage In positon. 

4d) Mr. Golmayo, in playing to wia the exchange, fails to see 
that his Queen, after the Kook, will be shut in end ulti- 
mately won. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 


The following is a very prettily-contested game between two 
skilful players of the Westminster Chese Club. 





White. Black. White, Black, 
Mr, B. Mr. M’D. Mr. B. Mr. M’D. 
1PtoKé PtoK4 25 KtoB2 KttoQB4 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3s WQtoKB5 Ktokt2 
3BtoQB4 BtoQB4 27QRwKKt QtoK3 
4PtoQBs KttoKBS | PtoQKt4 KtoK Kt 4(¢) 
& Pog to Q3 2 QteoKB2 KttoQz 
6 QBtoKt5(a) Castles (4) 80QtoKK4 QRtoKR 
TQKttoQ2 QBwWKS 31 KKttoKKts PtoK R4 
8QtoK2 Bb tks B 32 KttoKBiSch K to B2 
9 F tks B PtoKR3 33QtoKB2 KttoQkKt3 
WBtKR4 PtoK Kt4 4 KtoK B KtoK 
11 QBtokt3 QKttoK2 |35 KtoKt2s) PtjoQB4 
2 PtoKRK4 PtoKkK Kt5 36 P tke P Kt toQ R5ch 
138 Ktto K R2 9 0 92(e) 37 K to B2 Kt tks P at B5 
4 PtoK RS toR 383 KttoQ KtS Kt tke K P 
IKKttooB KKtoK Kt 39 QtksQRP(i) At ie 
16K KttoK3 KtoR32 Ww Q Kt8ch toB2 
17 BtoK K4 Kttks RP (d) | 41 Pens rk K to Kkt3 
18 BtkeKt KttoKBS |42 KKttoR4ch KtoR3 
19 KttoKBi(e) Kto K Kt3 43 Q tks Kt K to Kt2 
20 QtoB PtoK B3 44 Q KttoQ4 225 
2. Castles QR Btks KBP 45 K tks P tks R 
22 PtoK Kts BtksKKtP(/) | 46 QtkeR Qto R5ch 
23 K Kt tke B 229s 47 K to Q3 PtoK ich 
MK KttoK2 KttoQéch 48 Q tks Pand wins 





(a) We question the advisability of pinning this Kt before the 
second player has castled. 

(8 k would have done better to drive away the Q B with 
his Pawns on the King’s side. . 
(c) P to K R 4 is the correct move here. ‘ 
(d) Rather a hazardous venture, though it looks promising at 
first sigat. 

(e) An excellent rejoinder; as White now threatens mate on 
the move, he wins a piece here. 

(/) Again Black plays with great pluck, and he now holds 
three Pawne for his piece. 

(g) The second player evinces very praiseworthy patience and 
resource in his pressing difficulties. 

h) Tempting Black to take the Q B P with Kt; after which 
= te would take Q R P with Q, with an easily winning situa- 
on, 
(i) Threatening to win a Rook by checking at the 8th; Black's 
King is se exposed that his game is lost now. 

— London Field. 
















that the apparatus is raised by, the strokes of the wings alone, 
witbout light gas, heated air, or other contrivance to give it 
buoyancy. To this engine be attaches seats for one or more 
passengers, In the of man’s dominion over the air, 
substances combining strength with lightness will, of course, Le 
made use of. Aluminium is likely to be one of these substances ; 
so are fine steel, cane, whalebone, cork, &c. 





Trish HoLipay AMUSEMENTS~-The advent of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales was inaugurated by the assassination of a 
respectable magistrate. And as if that murder was not sufficient, 
as the oil that ought to quiet troubled waters, bere we have the 
recurrence, On a small scale certainly, of the old story that has 
been destiuctive of all efforts of the oppressed to obtain the 
much-coveted liberty the thinking aad the aspiring of the com- 
munity so ape Fan — ew me dated “ Ath- 
lone, May 1”—and its tenor is:—Two strong factions, residing 
only a few miles from this town, namely, the Gaffreys and the 
Hants, had some dispute about six months ago over “ match- 
making,” as it is termed in this country, and 
by both factions to end the 
rycastle. Accordingly, on T 
and came well each maa 
or a loaded whip. Each party arrived on the course about one 
ca = aftr enjoying the day’s amusement, and when all 
had 


and who, when about to leave, 
pelled them to remain and watch the expected 
past seven in the evening the of 
over the names of his 


murderous attack on each oer, ant 
minutes, by which time the police arrived, scarcely a man 
belonging to either side be ised from the quantity of blood 
and dangerous wounds that each received about the bead, face, 
and body ; in fact, several old men who were in the engagement 
are not expected to recover. constabolary with 
fixed bayonets, and arrested a number of the combatants, whom 
they marched into Athlone, On the following morning “7 
were brought before the Hon. Mr. Charles Handcock, who di 
rected that they should each enter into bail to appear at the 
next petty sessions. 





Prixce ALFRED.—Direct communications which have been 





Tux Crry Prozons, 


How yonder flock of silver wings 
Fly round in ever-changing rings! 
And as they cut the azure’s pride, 
And turn their pinions’ silken side, 
All sparkle like a net of stars. 


Below, half-bright in early beams, 
The trodden city pours its staeams, 
And deafens with the.roll of cars ; 
Bat high those white-plumed spirits soar 
Above the tide of rich and poor, 
And see the fresh blue morning bent 
O’er Earth that toils, with Earth content. 





May-Day rm Pants.—Our Parisian friends seem to have a 
very peculiar mode of welcoming the month of May. Upon its 
advent no less than six persons committed suicide there, the de- 
tails of which are given with some minateners. A 
aged twenty-two, in the Rue Poissonidre, suffoca 
burning a large quantity of paper in his room, from grief at the 
loss of his situation, A tailor, fifty-six years of age, who had 
fallen into distress, was found dead ia a room of the Rue Cam- 
pagne Premiére, with four wounds which he had inflicted on his 
stomach ; he bad taken the precaution to his mouth with a 
handkerchief, to prevent himsejf from calling for aid. A la- 
bourer, aged fifty, in the Rue du Poteau, and a carriage-painter, 
aged sixty-oine, in the Boulevard de la Gare, hanged themselves 
—the former from domestic affliction ; in the latter case, the mo- 
tive for the act was not known, A stranger, apparently about 
fitty, was found suspended to a beam in a house in course of 
construction in the Kue de la Chaussée-d’Antin; and lastly, a 
woman, in the Rue de Rats, after burning all ber papers, took a 
dose of laudanum, and then hanged herself from her bed-rail. 
In addition to the above cases, a young man, aged twenty-seven, 
accosted a policeman on the Quay Lapelletier, and said that he 
had taken poison ; almoet at the same moment he fell down on 
the pavement, and writhed in horrible suffering. He was re- 
moved in an alarming state to an hospita!, where a portion of a 
packet of arsenic was found in his pocket. 


himself by 





Set Your Hovse mx Ornper.—FPunch says: “It is well 
known that Mr. Bright, for instance, in the House of C * 
is not called Mr. ht, but the Honourable Member for Bir- 
mingbam, and that he will, when Mr. Gladstone comes to be 
Prime Minister, very likely be called the Right Honourable Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. This is the rule of 
Parliament ; and its observance, in the Lower House, is per- 
fectly easy. In the House of Lords, however, as the Pall Mall 
Gazette has pointed out, * confusion is, no doubt, sometimes oc- 
casioned by a reference to “ the noble Lord on the other side of 
the House, who followed the noble Earl on the cross benches in 
replying to the remarks of my noble friend bebind me.’’’ Thie 
confusion might be prevented by adopting a method of personal 
reference which would involve nothing more than a slight sa- 
crifice of dignity. A very great bumourist once, speaking inja 
convivial assembly which included some who were strangers to 
him, indicated one of them as‘ the geatleman with the forei 

i t and domestic countenance.’ Their Lordships the 
Peers might, in mentioning one another, adopt similar methods 
of description. They might larise the noble Duke with 
the sandy hair, the noble with the Roman nose, the right 
reverend Prelate with the red face, or the noble Lord who 
squints. If any of these descriptions were found to give offence 
to Peers unable to take a joke, peculiarities of attire or orpa- 
ment might be adverted to instead of distinctions of form and 
feature. There could: be nothing wu t in calling a Peer 
the noble Marquis in the white tie, or the noble Lord with the 
eye-glass, Mistakes would thus be effectually precluded, aod 
noble Lords would be enabled to observe a maxim which all 
boys either born to or destined for seats in the High Court of 
Parliament, should be taught to write in their copy-books, 
* Avoid circamlocutioa.’ "’ 











A Fiyine Steamer.—An English inventor 
troduce a flying steam-e: , fitted with wings, 
action of steam. He reduces the ratio of the weight of the en- 
caplet teas tubular boiler with very small and 
thin tubes. He will use liquid fuel, cos cosas veep 





ttle 
condensing the steam condenser, inet 
pepe daphpentatten fe per ~~ 
of the wings are connected with tbe pistou-rod of the engine, ro 














































oung man, | the 


Poked by the | abou! 


received from the Duke of Edinburgh fully confirm the favoura- 
ble reports which have been pul His Royal Highness 
Fortanstely, the be Het, Saou meen nn oy Se ninth 
ortunately, wu t g wo rib 
near the spine, and g then a circaitous course around the 
body to the position whence it was cut down upon and extracted, 
seems to have been a small revolver-bullet, impelled by a light 
charge, and to have done the minimum amount of mischief to the 
tissues. His Royal Highness was to leave on April 
It is understood that he comes as far as Suez in his own ship, the 
Isthmus by rail he will go on board 
ll be at Alexandria to receive him. 
passenger from Sydney in the mail-eteamers can reach London 
via Marseilles in fifty days. The Duke could thus arrive in Lon- 
don on the 24th of this month.—Court Journal, May 9. 


Mr. Disragui’s EARLY PoLiTicAL ExPsRrence.—BSpeak- 
ing recently at a public meeting in Shrewsbury, Mr. Clement, 
one of the members for the borough, related how, — 
years age, when the present Prime Minister was a candidate 

of » he (the hon. member) had 
taken the mayor, and, in company with several other 
minent loca! politicians, had been bound over to keep the peace 


5 


> 








actually ived froma Shr 
retired with a pension from the office of chief justice 
the Indian presidencies, a challenge to fight a duel. 
the invitation was ted or not is net stated, 
ties getting a hint of affair took steps to ~_— its consum- 
mation, and the lives of the embryo Prime Minister and Judge 
were not perilled by pistol shote. 


NonconForMitTy IN Rome.—A letter from Rome rays:— 
The Evangelicai chapel belonging to the Prussian Legation, on 
the Capitoline Hill, is much frequented. The Jews tave just 
celebrated the Pascal festivities with increased solemnity ; 
well-known German Rabbi, who to be in Rome, officiat- 
ing at the piiucipal ceremonies. English, American, and 
Calvinistic churches in the suburb outside jan 
are pow too small to accommodate the worshippere. 
day last the Presbyterian Chapel resounded with a sermon 
preached by Dr. Norman M‘ . 
Chaplain at Balmoral, in the Scottish Hig 


A New Lamp.—The French, who were always strong in 
“ lamps,” have lately brought out a new invention, which is said 
to be as brilliant as the q yisagee ndlime lights, while it haa 
the recommendation of being much less costly. 
mately mixed with air, is urged w 
tube, and made to pass through a metall 
minute holes. By means a vast number of jets 
soe lighted ~ = penne The latinum 
are n the way. P soon acquires 
white heat, and gives out so brilliant a light that it cannot 
supported by the naked eye. About one metre of 
come pee teen, It is called the Bourbouze lamp.—Jron 
Circular. 














Exposition Universelle, Paris, 1867, 

Gold Medal for the manufacture and perfection 
achines and Button-hole Machines was awarded 
Messrs. WHEELER AND WILSON, of New York. 

HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 
Member of the International Jury and 
Reporter of the same. 

Mesers. WHEELER AND WILSON, 625 Broadway, N. Y., received 
the GOLD MEDAL, and THE ONLY ONE awarded for the most 
perfect Sewing Mechine and Button-hole Machine exhibited at 
the Paris Universal Exposition. 

J, C. DERBY, 


U. 8. General Agent for the Exposition, 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to American Szwine Machines at the Paris 
win ne eres. txhibited, ‘There were caghty-two ait 
fecent Lasahioes in competition for the prize. , 
Tus Hows Macurns Co., 

sole Propictere ofthe Bios Reaing Bietines 

Manufacturers and tetera > 

699 BROADWAY, New Verk. 
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FINANCIAL. 


INSURANCE. 





FisK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6&6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
or 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIV§-TWENTY BONDS OF 2865 AND 1867. 


Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5-208 of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 
these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 

Deposits received and collections made. 


PISK & HATOH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO, 





HENRY CLEWS 4& CO., 
BANKERS, 


32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Carrency and Geld Accounts Receive d. 


Interest allewed on all daily balances with privilege to check 
at sight. 


Certificates issued for Deposits payable on demand, and bear- 
ing Interest at market rates. 


Orders for all First-Class Securities, also Gold, promptly 


Haron FooTEace 





AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 12 WALL 8T., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 


diate delivery. ‘ 


IMPORTERS and Ormers furnished with GOLD at current 


rates, . 


Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$755,057 77 


the Co 
at ite various Agencies in i eS etn cities im the United 


7 Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. Y. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, L114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


(DNCORPORATED 1823) 
Oash Capital, - - ------ +--+ = $600,000 00. 
Surplus, ------+-+-++-++-+-+ss-5 $256,057 77 


peste egninst ka Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates. 


Insures Pro 
Policies Ian lected sak 


JAMES W: OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. __J. GRISWOLD. General Agent. 


“ NOTHING SUCCEEDS = LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 





18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAREE A’ AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus tus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors 
« The “American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most —— business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties ins here are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Oompany. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the C y, and the he petastgtes ot Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by an 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—especiall 
’ IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
not insured more than Ber state policies tabs roy 8 = 








application. 
Agents wanted in?City and Country, 


one, therefore 


cent, first and last, b their policies into 
Insurance can be effected soted' by letter © full directions given ‘upon 


THE ALBION. 


Batablished in 1822. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 
This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 

the public at the rate of 

Six Dollars per annum, or 12 Cents per Copy 

N.B:—The Selection of any “ALBION” 

Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 

vance, 


CuaLon’s QUEEN BERT 
Lvoas’s PRINCE ALBER' 


GTON, 
Marrazson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON 
BuckLER’s 8T PAUL'B, LONDON, 
Portrait or GENL. VELOC 
Hsramne’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE SOC’Y¥ 
i OF I8C from Stanfield’s Picture, 


Wasehenensates 4 UREN OF 8COTS, 
LaNDSEER’S RETURN FROM HAWKING, 
= 7 AN: IMPUDENCE, 


P. 
ANDESFORDE’S TLORENCR NIG GHTINGALE, 

WILKINS’ COLUMBUS? NEW Wo LD, 
DR. KANE. 





pag 
Falls of Niagura, from an original drawing made 
for the ALBION. 
Any of the above can be 


forwarded Mail or Express 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. “ 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


Cents per line, single insertion. 
rd rh over one and under three months, 
“« “ © . fer one year, 
Tas ALBION carriers at the'residence Of subscr 
rpm tag ye 


SSR 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 
APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMRS: 
Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and Son, 





J. &@ RR. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 







For Ecciesiastica’ Parposes, 
SPHOLALTIBS, 


MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &e., 
69 Carmine Street, New York. 
(6th Ave. cars pass the door. ] 
WN. B, Send stamp for Catalogue. 


Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 


Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C.,| Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. 

APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subsoribers !! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALBron One Year, with any 


COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., | Six of the above Edition, for $6, 


UBS OF THREE—The ALzion One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor $18. 
TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The A.sion zee Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30, 
We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Editi 
(pes in course of Pubilcation] in 5 Volumes, Ttuct Illustrated with 
lates, as follows :— 

Vol.1' Pickwick Pa: Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
turesfro Italy, Ameren Notes. . - 





H nin AINEo NNEO SHAME 


147 & 149 Bast + N.Y. 


Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. , 


Vol. 3,—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 





“AUGUST a emUNDER. 


Violins, Cellos and Dcuble Basses, 





WELLS, FARCO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPBAN BXPRHESS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PROMPTLY FoRWARDED. 
Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Executed. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


158 HOUSTON STREET, 
Near Finer Avenve, "New Yor«. 


man Strings. 
Strings Covered. 
Also Violins, Violin Bows, &c., for Sale. 


a Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addilional Christmas Stores, Pombey 


MANUFACTURER AND REPAIRER OF | ¢ gon, David Copperfield. 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Anion One Year and any 

Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—The Austen One Yearjto each, and 

any Three Volumes of the Library Edition, for $18, 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The’ ALsion One Year to each, and 
ition, [5 Vols.] 


Constantly on hand the very best Italian and Ger- the Complete Library Kdi 


TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Axznion One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of the 
Pe ular Edition, for $40. 








at GIMBREDE 
_ © soe and 8729 BROADWAY. 


W thes CARDS, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 


‘he above books will all be forwarded, posTaGE PAID, THROUGH- 
ove? Tas Unrrep States, Any y present subscriber forwarding 
us two or more additional er ag will be entitled to the 





Wr wove ENVELO 


ENGLISH STYLE, HEAVY | ready 


Club 6. Of the ——- are now eix numbers 
deli very aud the remainder of the series will tollow 





EST NOTE PAPER AND STATIONERY. 
GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 BROADWAY. 


WOVE PAPER, CRACKED | THE EDG at the rate of three, or tom, per month. 
GIMBRED: iE” ” $88 and S723 BROADWAY. The first Volume of the New [llustrated Library Edition will 
within yo. weeks; the eel ine he hae aa not 
ONOGRAMS, MOST ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES. FIN- requeatly thao one per month ; Premiums above 


fen will be forwarded as ton bs, 
" Ga ng oo sein Ni Frovine Wert wt legen, 








M. MAYER, 
MERCHANT TAYLOR, 
NO. 80 NINTH STREET, 

[A PEW DOORS BAST OF BROADWAY.) 
Opposite A, T. Stewart & Ce., 


NEW YORK. 
Army and Navy Uniforms Made to Order. 





PLU 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, 





Tusa Al Toe eEe ee | 


NeW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


th America, 
International Copyright os speciied Premiums are 











deliverable at the Albion office, ae. New ‘York; with U. 8. postage 
Of the Old Standard Quality, added in money, or paid to Compan ies, or other for- 
JOSEFH Or D - , in with the. Correspen t's special instruc- 
TRADE uant:| GILLOTT Name and Desig- ll the above rates, both for single subscri and for e} 
WARRANTED, nating Namoes, A. yable STRICTLY Im p—+— - and aon coast” 
wr a ive—3si, aol EOL ah ploy Ty 
e ee ” or wo to 
Having be yo weet ed by ter MAKE MAK J desire toeastion the | the onder of the Publishers of the aio. . 
CAUTION Fin econ wo ted by the 2upreme Court oe =e bape mash Sent onael 
Term, January, 1867, : 
against the uselby others of the NUMBER S03. WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 
Huxny Owns, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80) Proprictors. 
"Sole Agent, 98 Jobn St.. 39 Park Row, N. Y, 














THE ALBION: 





INSURANCE. 
~~ WASHINGTON; 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO. 98 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President, 
W! A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
Dr. B. W. M’CREADY, Medical Examiner. 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
ON THE 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN. 


DIVIDENDS AVAILABLE IN CASH 
At the end of 


THE FIRST YEAR. 


THE ONLY COMPANY WHICH APPLIES ITS DIVIDENDS 
TO HOLD GOOD A POLICY WHICH OTHERWISE LAPSES 
FROM NON-PAYMENT OF PREMIUM. 





~ @EO. GERMUNDER, VIOLIN MAEER, 
174 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK, 
To Whom \has been Awarded Medals at the 
Paris, Lonpon, aND AMERICAN ExursirTions. 
Pupil of VUILLAUME, at Paris. 
r Has now for Sale the Magnificent Paris Speties 
rize Quartett, which have been d to all others, 


| by the most eminent critics. Also, Keeps on Hand for 
Sale, Superior Bows, old Italian and other Violins, at all 








PURE WATER. 

The DIAPHRAGM FILTER, manufactured by ALEXANDER 
McKENZIE, No. 35 4th-st., is the kind of porous filter to which I 
alluded in my recent report to the Croton Board. I consider the 
artificial sandstope, which constitutes the filtering medium, to be 
an excellent article for the purpose. The instrument is qui:e dar- 
able, and requires to be reversed occasionally to insure action, 

JAMES B, CHILTON, M.D., Chemist, 

Material sent to the country, and workmen who can apply 
water usefully with economy. Particular attention paid to the 
repairs of houses during the absence of families in the country 
by ALEXANDER McKENZIE & CO., Plumbers and Gasfitters, 
No, 35 4th-st., New York. 











R Stock of SPRING CLOTHING is the CHEAPEST 
and the BEAT. 
DEVLIN & Co. 


O° 


UR BOYS’ and YOUTH’S SUITS for DRESS or SCHOOL 
purposes are the most tasteful in the market. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR CUSTOM DEPARTMENT ic filled with the finest and 
best of EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FABRICS. 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR CUSTOM CUTTERS are men of TASTE and 
BILITY, and unsurpassed in their profession, ‘ 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR AMERICAN YOKE SHIRT excels all others in EASE, 
ELEGANCE, and DURABILITY, 


DEVLIN & Co. 


UR PRICES are TWENTY PER CENT. below OTHER 
HOUSES producing the same line of goods. 


DEVLIN « Co. 


( ys STORES are No, 459 BROADWAY, corner of GRAND 
ax STREET, and No. 260 BROADWAY, corner of WARREN 


REET, N.¥ 
DEVLIN & Co. 





Cc. A. SCHINDLER, 
200 MEROER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed- 
ding, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General, 
Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
EsTaBLisueD 1349. 





HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 
641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 

Between 87th and 38th Streets 


SE 


VAN NOTE & SON, 


— 
GRATE, FENDER AND FIRE-PLACE HEATER 
MANUFACTURERS, 


1270 Broadway, between S2nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Canal 
Street, near Varick, New York. 
Every variety of Plain, Enameled, Bronzed and German 8ilver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 
Van Note’s Fire-Place Heaters Furnished and Set in the most 
substantial manner at short notice. Fire Brick aud Soap Stone 
supplied. 


W, M. VAN NOTE.) [A. 8. VAN NOTE. 
JOHN E. BOYLE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
MARBLE MANTLES, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS. 
Nos. 8 and 10 EAST 20th STREET, 
One Door West of Broadway, New York. 
WALLACK’S.,. 
Proprietor and Manager—MR, LESTER WALLACK. 
Doors open at balf-past seven. 
Performance commences at e‘¢bt. 
SATURDAY. 
THE WHITE COCKADE. 
LAST WEEK OF THE SEASON. 
MONDAY, June 1 [first time in four years), 
THE STRANGER. 

Tuesday, June 2, Masks and Faces.” Wednesday, June 3 [last 
time}, * Love's Sacrifice.” Thursday, June 4 [last time], ** The 
Rivals.” Friday, June 5 [last time], “ Masks and Faces.” Ba- 
turday, June 6 (last time], “ The Stranger,.”* 


YOUR CUSTO¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Stationers, and Bookbinders, No, 45 Marpan Lar 
Godese seewee poemagt sttention, We supply everything pew 
! le 


. 

















ONE OUNCE OF COLD WILL BE CIVEN 
for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. Bassirr’s Lion 
Corres. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All 
the aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents e rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per 
cent, stronger than other pure Coffee. One can in every twenty 
contains a one dollar greenback. For sale everywhere. If your 
grocer does not keep the Coffee, and will not get it for you, send 
your orders direct to the factory. 
B,. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington 8t., 
; New York. 


BURNHAM’S FURNITURE BAGGAGE EXPRBSSS, 
ALS West Lith Street, 
(Between 5th and 6th Avenue.j 
FAMILIES MOVED IN CITY OR COUNTRY. 
FURNITURE AND PIANOFORTES BOXED AND SHIPPED. 
STORAGE FOR FURNITURE, &c. 
MONEY ADVANCED ON FURNITURE, &c. 


ENGLISH 








CARPETS 
FROM AUCTION. 


Velvet and Brussels, also 3-ply and Ingrain Carpets, Rugs, 
Mats, and Mattings, at a wonderful reduction in prices. 


N. B.—2,000 pleces fancy, white and checked mattings, 25 to 50 
cents per yard, by the piece, 


HIRAM ANDERSON, 
NO, 99 BOWERY. 





THE NEW BOOKS. 
WS: 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO. 


ROSE MATHER. 

A new novel by Mrs. J, Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thousands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found than those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron Pride~Tem| and Lena 
Rivers—Marian Grey—Meadow Brook—Ragith a 
Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane—Darkness and bt—Hugh 
etna. 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price $1 50 


FOLLY AS IT PLIES. 
A spicy new book by Fanny F author of “Ruth Hall,” 
Elegantly bound, price $1 50. 


* Fern Leaves,” etc. 
MADEMOISELLE MERQUEM. 


A brilliant novel of the modern French School, by Geo, Sand. 
This novel is pronounced by French critics to be far superior to 
“ Consuelo,” which had such an immense sale here and in Paris. 
Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


COUSIN PAUL. 


A powerfully written apd | new novel ; de- 
picting the fiirtationa and ‘ilies et woth artes and single in 
g1°m. best Society.” 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price 


PAIRFAX. 


A new novel by John Esten Cooke, author of ‘Surry of Eagle’s 
Nest.” Elegantly bound, price $1 


MALBROOK. 


Au American Romance bya new author, written with vigour 
and originality of thought. Elegantly bound, price $1 75, 


A fascinating Art and Novel. The scenes lie in Italy 
and America, and are depicted with power and beauty. Elegantly 
bound, price $1 75. 


BEHIND THE SCENBS, 


Or White House Revelations, by Mrs. Elizabeth Keckley. 
For 30 years household slave in the best Southern ——- 
of the = 


man ally ; a grea’ 
having been spent In the White House in the President’s own 
mp od gee Res much to say of an Roeventing, Bes to —_ 
ng nature, in regard to “things White ’ 
Washington, and New York. Sat Volumne Cloth. Price $2. 


‘*BRICK’’ POMEROY. 

Two extraordinary new books by the great Editor of “ La 
Crees Democrat.” The first is entitled Sznsz; a book for 
Hearts and Homes, containing thoughtless chapters, musings, 
genial advice, common sense, and pleasant, chatty sort of Reve- 
ries of a Bachelor, which young maa and young woman can 
read and re-read with pleasure and profit. 

The second is entitled Nowazwap; & most laughable volume of 
Adventures, Stories, Scrapes, Burlerques, Poems, and ridiculous 
things generally—the experiences of the great “* Brick” Pomeroy 


SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


These two books, so utterly unlike, and each so clevér in its 
way, must meke put sensation. The first so sens the se- 
cond so absurd, people will hardly credit their being by same 
hand, as they are. . 


Both books are beautifull ted, fi illustrated, and will 
sell by thousands and tho 2 . as +i ee the great Wes- 
tern Humonrist and Editor of La Crosse at, has made his 
mark. Price, $1 50 each volume. 


Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by mail on receipt of price, 
postage free. 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., 
Publishers, New York. 


BOOSEY & CO’Ss.. 
WORLD-RENOWNED CHEAP 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Sold by all BMiusic Dealers in the United States. 


THE MUSICAL CABINET, 


The Cheapest Collection of Modern Music in the World. 
Books at Fifty Cents Each. 

COMPLETE ORATORIO8 AND MASSES IN SCORE, 
With Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment, Fifty Cents Each 
TUTORS FOR ALL INSTRUMEATS, 

Full Music Size, 24 to 36 Pages Each, Fifty Cents. 

Other Works equally Cheap. Trade Supplied and Catalogue 
Mailed Free, ky 





BOOSEY & CO., 
644 BROADWAY. 





Branch of BOOSEY & CO., Music Pablishers, London. 








